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Essentials of English 


By HENRY CARR PEARSON, and 
MARY FREDERIKA KIRCHWEY 


of Horace Mann School, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University 


FIRST BOOK for Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Grades 
SECOND BOOK for Seventh and Eighth Grades 


In this series careful attention is paid to the little as well as to the big things; the happy 
combination of inductive and laboratory methods, and the skillful organization and interrelation 
of the lessons. 

In the First Book prominence is given to both oral and written work of a varied character. 
The principles of grammar are presented in their natural relations and emphasized by ample 


‘The Second Book is divided into two parts—grammar and composition, which are designed 
to be studied together. Here also the principles of grammar are developed inductively. The 
abundant and varied exercises afford training in constructive ability as well as drill on forms. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 East 22nd Street 


CHICAGO 


The College of the City of New York 


Correction of 
Speech Defects 


Summer Session 1920 
Conducted by Dr. Frederick Martin 
Director of Speech Improvement, Board of Edu- 
cation, New York City, President of the National 
Round Table for Speech Improvement. 
This unique course is offered to 
meet the present nation-wide de- 
mand for teachers of speech im- 
provement and specialists to cor- 
rect stammering and other speech 
defects. Methods employed in 
this Clinic were adopted by the 
Speech Unit, Base Hospital, U. S. 

Army. 


For particuiars address 


Secretary, Department of Speech Improve- 
ment, 157 East 67th St., New York City. 


PENMANSHIP AND SPELLING 
COORDINATED 


Palmer Method Spellers present to 
pupils for visualization all words in photo- 
engraved Palmer Method Penmanship. 
There is a separate book for each grade. 

Educators everywhere should investigate 
thoroly this new plan of presenting to pupils 
for study in spelling, the words as they ap- 
pear when written in the most extensively 
taught, and most justly popular style of 
handwriting. 

Because the ani in the Palmer Method 
Spellers are all in Palmer Method Penman- 
ship they eliminate the unnecessary process 
of changing the printed impression to the 
written expression. The words for the 
Palmer Method Spellers were selected by 
well-known educators aiter having been 
thoroly tested in one of the largest, and most 
progressive New York City Public Schools. 

In the Palmer Method Spellers for the 
intermediate and advanced grades are quo- 
tations in liberal quantities from well-known 
authors—all in photo-engraved Palmer 
Method Penmanship. 

Write our nearest office for further infor- 
mation, 

THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place New York Pittock Building, Portland, Ore. 
623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill 
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Just From The Press 


Emerson and Betts 
HYGIENE AND HEALTH 


two volume series 


By 


DR. C. W. EMERSON 
Dean Indiana University School of Medicine 


and 


DR. GEO. HERBERT BETTS 
Northwestern University 


The purpose of this series is to make children healthy by having them practice the lessons 


taught. 


As interesting as readers but they are not readers. They teach all the facts concerning the 
human body that children should know and can comprehend. Provision is made for the children 
to put their knowledge of the subject to work in the school room, on the play ground, in the home. 

Most school children are physically deficient. The use of Emerson & Betts Hygiene asa text 
will mean a childhood healthier and happier, because the series definitely directs the child how 


to become healthy and how to remain healthy 


Attractively illustrated and bound. 
Different, better, result getting. 


Book 1 
Book 2 


Grades 4 to 6 
Grades 7 & 8 


Wholesale price 64c. 
Wholesale price 76c. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


Indianapolis. 


The Summer Quarter 


Courses are equivalent in educational and credit value 
to those offered in other quarters of the year. 
The undergraduate colleges, the graduate schools and 
the professional schools provide courses in Arts, Litera- 
ture, Science, Commerce and Administration, Educa- 
tion, Law, Divinity and Medicine. 
Ideal place for recreation as well as study. Golf, 
tennis, rowing, etc. Two great parks and Lake Michi- 
= within walking distance. 
tudents may register for either term or both. 
ist Term—June 21—July 28 
2nd Term—July 29—Sept. 3 


Write for complete announcement. 


Che University of Chicago 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Volume II, No. 5, of the Mono- 
graphs, on Commercial Education 
in the Public High Schools of the 
United States, by Leverett S. Lyon, 
is ready for distribution. Read the 


announcement abovt Supplement- 
ary Monographs in the advertising 
section of this issue. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY’S 
New Texts for 1920 


Just Issued 
Applied Arithmetic— 
nnes & Jenkins, 
Plane Geomeiry— 
Household Arithmetic— 


the Thrift Movement in America— 
SUAUMB... 1.50 


Following in press: 


Productive Soils— 


Write for circulars and information 
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Productive Small Fruit Culture— 


THE MYERS MENTAL MEASURE 


Caroline E. Myers and Garry C. Myers 


Capt. San. Corps, U. S. Army, 
Psychologist and Director of Education, 
Recruit Educational Centre, Camp Upton, N. Y. 


will find your BRIGHT CHILDREN during the FIRST 
TWENTY MINUTES of the FIRST DAY AT SCHOOL and 
will show in the same time the relative intelligence rating of all 
your children of any age and grade. 


This scale combines the leading principles of the ARMY TESTS into 
a short simple group intelligence tests applicable to allages. Any competent 
teacher or administrator can use it properly for the kind of rough relative 
ranking necessary for practical school purposes. 


Price $3.00 per hundred; less in large quantities 


CARLISLE THE SENTINEL | PENNSYLVANIA 


The World Book 


Organized Knowledge in Story and Picture 
in 10 volumes 
Editor-in-chief, Professor M. V. O'Shea, 
University of Wisconsin 
A successful reference set covering all elemen- 
tary and high school work. Not an “ordi- 
nary” encyclopedia. 
Delightful story style in simple language. 
Over 5,000 pictures which really illustrate; 
Teachers’ outlines and methods for every 
subject; 
Questions for tests and reviews; 
A unique monthly “service system” which is 
atime saver and a stimulus in the class-room; 
Written by real authorities; 
Recommended by the American Library 
Association in the “Booklist” as “the best of 
its type.” 
Officially approved by eighteen State De- 
partments of Education. 
Adopted and in use in nearly all the large 
cities in the Country, also in rural and town- 
ship schools wherever it has become known. 
1920 EDITION JUST OFF THE PRESS 
THE WORLD BOOK is the only reference work suit- 
able for elementary school use which gives a satisfac- 
tory treatment on all subjects in the light of changes 
brought about by the World War and Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. Write for booklet and terms. 
W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY, 
104 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


ENAMELAC 


The New Air-i}rying Art Enamel 


“ENAMELAC” is a_ heavy water-proof 
Enamel paint that hardens without firing. 
Works on glass bottles, tin cans, wooden boxes, 
Parisian Ivory, toys, etc. Made in 20 colors. 
Price per can 25c. By mail, 30c. “Enamelac 
Outfit” complete with brushes, etc., in wooden 
box. Price, postpaid, $3.50. 


Send for Color Card and Circular 


THE PRANG COMPANY 


1922 CALUMET AVE., CHICAGO NEW YORK 


PERMODELLO 


The Permanent Modeling Clay 
This new Modeling Clay works like Magic. 
Stays soft in the can, but when exposed to air 
after modeling it ‘“‘sets’’ and becomes as hard 
as stone. Requires no casting and no firing. 
Takes water color or “Enamelac” decorating. 
Equally valuable in Kindergarten, Grammar 
Grades, High School and Art Classes. Widely 
used by U._S. Government in Reconstruction 
Hospitals. Sample pound postpaid 75c. 
Send for Illustrated Circular 
Chicago THE PRANG COMPANY New York 


PRANG PUBLICATIONS 
“Art Simplified”—Lemos. “Theory and Practice of Color” 
—Snow and Froehlich. “Short History of Art”—DeForest 
“Lettering”—Stevens. ‘Food and Cookery” 
—Metcalt. 
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Supplementary Educational 
Monographs 


Edited and published by the Department of Education of 
the University of Chicago 


VotumE II. An experimental and statistical volume. (Complete volume, 
$4.50 postpaid.) : 

No. 1. Scientific Method in the Reconstruction of Ninth-Grade Mathematics. By Harortp 
Orpway Rucc, Ph.D., and Joun Roscoe Ciark, A.B. Pp. vit+190. $1.10, post- 
paid. 

The purpose of the investigations reported in this monograph was to determine the effectiveness of 
the present organization of secondary mathematics. The report discusses the design and construction of 
mathematical tests essential to such a study, shows how the formal and reasoning abilities can be improved 
through the use of practice material, and suggests a reconstructed course of study on the basis of the investi- 
gations reported. 

No. 2. An Experimental Study in Left-Handedness, with Practical Suggestions for Schoolroom 
Tests. By ArTHUR L. BEELEY, A.M. Pp. viiit74. $0.55, postpaid. 

This investigation was undertaken for the purpose of determining the relation between left-handedness 
and certain types of handwriting. School administrators and teachers will find this a thoroughly scientific 
review of the whole problem and will get many valuable suggestions for the treatment of left-handedness. 

No. 3. The Handwriting Movement. A Study of the Motor Factors of Excellence in Penman- 
ship. By Frank N. FREEMAN, Ph.D. With the assistance of H. W. Nutt, Mary L. 
Dougherty, C. F. Dunn, and P. V. West. Pp. xvi+170. $1.35, postpaid. 

Professor Freeman and a number of collaborators have photographed the movements made by children 
and adults during writing. These photographs have been analyzed to show the characteristics of mature and 
immature penmanship and the special characteristics of the different systems now commonly employed in 
schools. The monograph is the most extensive experimental study that has ever been made of penmanship. 

No. 4. Reading: Its Nature and Development. By CHartes HusBarp Jupp, Ph.D. With 
the co-operation of William Scott Gray, Katherine McLaughlin, Clarence Truman 
Gray, Clara Schmitt, and Adam Raymond Gilliland. Pp. xiv+192. $1.10, postpaid. 

This monograph reports the results of a series of experiments in reading with adults and with chil- 
dren in the grades and describes the treatment of a number of cases of defective readers. The stages ot 
development through which children pass in reading are described in detail. A contrast is made between 
adult reading and the reading of children both in oral and in silent reading. This is the most complete expeti- 
mental study of reading which has been published. 

No. 5. A Survey of Commercial Education in the Public High Schools of the United States. 
By Leverett S. Lyon, A.M. Pp. x+62. $0.65, postpaid. 

This monograph is an inventory and appraisal of the work now being done in commercial courses in 
high schools. Some of the impertant topics discussed are aims and policies of commercial education, organi 
zation and length of commercial courses, correlation with other subjects, courses for boys and courses for 
girls, types of teaching, and recent additions to the curriculum. 


A later number to be announced 


For a complete announcement of the Supplementary Educational Mono- 
graphs address the 
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Educational News and Editorial Comment 


THE SMITH-TOWNER BILL 


This issue of the Elementary School Journal is devoted largely 
to the discussion of the Smith-Towner Bill. This bill was drafted 
early in 1918 and was discussed at several meetings of the Com- 
mission of the National Education Association of which Professor 
Strayer was chairman. The first move toward the formation of 
such a commission was made at the Atlantic City meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence in February. Subsequently the 
commission was enlarged so as to include the members of the 
central committees of the association. 


The Elementary School Journal is published monthly from September to June by the University of 
Chicago. It is edited and managed by the Department of Education as one of a series of educational 
publications. The series, including also the School Review and the Supplementary Educational Monographs, 
is under a joint editorial committee and covers the whole field of educational interests. 


JOINT EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 
CHARLES HUBBARD Jupp, Chairman 
SAMUEL CHESTER PAREER 
JoHN FRANKLIN BOBBITT 
Henry CLINTON Morrison 
Articles and editorials of the Articles and editorials of the 
School Review Elementary School Journal 
Roto LA VeRNE LYMAN FRANK NUGENT FREEMAN 
MorTon SNYDER Harry Orgin GILLET 
Reviews Supplementary Educational Monographs 
Harotp Orpway RvucG Wittram Scott Gray 
Rotta Mitton Tryon Marcus WILSON JERNEGAN 
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The bill in its original form was introduced in the Senate early 
in the fall of 1918. The first draft of the bill aroused some objection 
on the part of a number of state superintendents because it gave the 
federal department of education certain powers of supervision 
over the states. Furthermore, it did not have at that time the 
active support of the Teachers’ Federation because, among other 
matters, it contained no reference to teachers’ salaries. 

When the bill failed to receive the attention of Congress which 
was expected for it by March 4, 1919, it was modified so as to 
satisfy the state superintendents and others who objected to federal 
supervision of education, and also the Teachers’ Federation. 
In its new form it was reintroduced in 1919 and is now in the hands 
of the education committees of the Senate and of the House. 

The bill itself is included in this issue of the Elementary School 
Journal so that it may be read in connection with the discussions. 

The four papers which are printed for and against the bill 
constituted the program of the Society of the College Teachers of 
Education at the Cleveland meeting on the afternoon of Monday, 
February 23, 1920. Mr. Capen’s paper is as he read it. Mr. Strayer 
spoke, having put his paper into the hands of the secretary. 
Mr. Burris read the major part of his paper, omitting the first 
section which is here printed, namely, that referring to the general 
attitude of the National Education Association on this bill and 
military training. Mr. Judd’s paper was read to the point where 
discussion begins on the appropriation of one hundred million 
dollars, and from this point on he gave in abbreviated form the 
contents of the paper. 

The discussion which followed the papers was marred by 
personalities which indicate a spirit far from that of true scientific 
interest in producing the best possible measure. 

Immediately after the discussion Mr. Whitney made the follow- 
ing remarks. His statements are quoted from a stenographic report 
of the meeting. 


I want to offer just one word. I feel that this bill now before us has a good 
many defects, and yet at the same time, it seems to me, it is fair, and we have the 
best educational bill that has ever been introduced into Congress. Therefore, 
I wish to offer the following resolution: 

“That the Society of the College Teachers of Education reaffirm its endorsement 
of the Smith-Towner Bill, and that it repledge itself to do all it can to secure the 
enactment of this bill as speedily as possible.” 
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The vote on Mr. Whitney’s resolution was recorded as 63 to 2. 
The significance of this vote will be somewhat clearer when it is 
pointed out that the society at its regular business meeting the 
next morning adopted unanimously the following resolution: 

The Society of the College Teachers of Education approves the principle that 


when a federal department of education is created or organized it shall include 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education. 


MR. PROSSER ON FEDERAL SUBSIDIES FOR EDUCATION 


Mr. Prosser writes the editors of the Elementary School Journal 
that he did not threaten to oppose the Smith-Towner Bill if it 
included the Federal Board for Vocational Education. Other letters 
in the hands of the editors on this matter indicate that the impres- 
sion prevails in the commission that such a threat was delivered. 
At all events, the form of the bill which evades this issue was 
influenced by discussions contributed by Mr. Prosser. 

Mr. Prosser wishes it understood further that he spoke in 
whatever he said to the commission on his personal authority and 
not for the Federal Board for Vocational Education. He favors a 
federal board rather than a cabinet officer, in this respect agreeing 
with Mr. Burris. He believes that a measure creating a board 
would be safer, would unify interests, and would attract the support 
of many who will not now accept the bill. 

So far as these statements modify in any wise the statements 
made in one of the papers which follow, they should be accepted 
as superseding the paper. So far as they bring forward unsolved 
issues regarding the bill, they will undoubtedly impress the thought- 
ful reader as very significant. 

The fact is that there is at the present moment a powerful federal 
agency equipped with large funds to spend in subsidies for voca- 
tional education. This federal agency is empowered by law to 
supervise closely the operations of the states in the organization of 
vocational courses. This federal agency evidently was discussed 
by the Commission of the National Education Association. The 
commission was opposed to the methods of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education. In fact, it took steps, while it was in session 
discussing its bill, formally to oppose action which was being taken 
by Congress to turn over rehabilitation work to the board. The 
director of vocational education on his personal authority made 
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statements to the commission, and when the draft of the bill 
appeared it was silent on this board and on all problems of voca- 
tional education. 

It is the belief of the present writer that American teachers and 
school officers do not want a department of education that has to 
beat around this or any other such issue. They want a department 
with courage and strength enough to make it absolutely certain 
that vocational education will not be divorced from general educa- 
tion. Until this one issue is brought out of the fog all other matters 
will have to be recognized as in doubt. 

The Federal Board for Vocational Education has not satisfied 
the school people of this country. They are opposed to its methods 
of dictation. Their representatives drafted a bill which goes so far 
against federal supervision as to excite suspicion that the attempt 
has been made to set up a policy of subsidy without supervision 
which is impossible. Is it satisfactory to these same school people 
that Congress shall create a department of education which includes 
the Bureau of Education and is not by the same act put in charge 
of the Federal Board for Vocational Education? Is it conceivable 
that the school people of this country will be satisfied to have this 
matter evaded? It is the belief of the present writer that those 
responsible for the Smith-Towner Bill have practiced an unpar- 
donable evasion. It is his further belief that the school people of 
this country have not known about this evasion. The addresses 
on the bill have ordinarily made no reference to it, and the contents 
of the bill have been lightly passed over. 

The unvarnished fact is that not one school teacher in a hundred 
has ever read the Smith-Towner Bill. Not one in a thousand has 
made a critical study of it. Not one in ten thousand knows how it 
was drafted; and nobody knows what it implies. Yet this bill is 
ratified here, there, and elsewhere, because it is regarded as the 
proper thing to do. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 


The General Education Board has given Teachers College one 
million dollars toward a new building which is to be erected on 
120th Street, east of the present main building. This new building 
is to be a library and recitation building and will relieve the present 
congestion which arises from the large attendance at the institution. 
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The gift of the General Education Board is a worthy acknowl- 
edgment of the large service that Teachers College has rendered to 
American schools. Founded in 1888, Teachers College was the first 
institution which undertook studies of education at the university 
level. In the years that have passed since its founding its students 
have gone to every state in the Union and into foreign countries. 
Its contributions to the science and philosophy of education have 
been recognized on every hand. Other institutions of higher 
education have been stimulated by its example to develop depart- 
ments and schools of education until now all the leading universi- 
ties of the country are co-operating in the work which Teachers 
College inaugurated. 

To Dean Russell is due the largest credit for carrying Teachers 
College through somewhat more than two decades of successful 
operation. He came to the institution in 1897 at a time when it was 
in process of reorganization. To him is to be credited most of the 
large policies which have guided its organization. He has been 
remarkably skilful in the conduct of its finances. Operating with a 
very small endowment, the institution has derived its support 
in very large measure from student fees. Dean Russell has carried 
out under these conditions a masterful financial policy. He is 
to be congratulated on the recognition which comes to his adminis- 
tration through this gift. 

The total cost of the building is to be about $3,000,000. The 
campaign for the $2,000,000 which will bring to the institution the 
large fund provided by the General Education Board is under 
way, and it is hoped that the much-needed building may be begun 
in the near future. In the meantime, all who are interested in the 
promotion of professional studies in education will join in con- 
gratulations to Teachers College on its success and its large pros- 
pects. 


SOVIETISM AMONG TEACHERS 


In the book review section of this issue of the Elementary 
School Journal some extracts are given from a recent book which 
advocates the wholesale abolition of supervision in American 
schools. The doctrine presented in that book is very popular at 
the present time in many quarters. In some quarters where there is 
no immediate prospect of the discontinuance of superintendencies 
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and supervisorships a good deal of energy is often spent in the 
effort to weaken the influence of these overhead positions. 

Concurrent with the spread of the demand for the abolition 
of supervision, and often confused with it, is another demand 
which is sometimes put in an extreme form, sometimes in a mild 
form. It is the demand that teachers be heard through teachers’ 
councils in the government of schools. There is very general 
agreement that something should be done to bring teachers and 
administrators into sympathetic contact with each other. 

How shall one frame a policy which meets the legitimate 
demands and avoids the mistake of substituting government by 
teachers’ soviets for government by well-considered central policies? 
The answer to this question will be reached most quickly and di- 
rectly if we learn that government is after alla matter of principles as 
well as personalities. Schools must be guided by broad policies. 
Schools must determine the results of their achievements in order 
to direct the future activity of all who participate in their work. 
Schools must have clear vision of the ends toward which teaching 
trends. Schools must be guided by knowledge as to children’s 
mental development and needs. 

Once these broad demands are formulated it is easy to answer 
the questions: What personalities are needed, and what subdivision 
of functions is essential to the conduct of schools? It is only frank 
to say that most teachers are wholly unable through experience 
and training to cope with the large problems of educational organ- 
ization. That writer who would turn the organization of courses of 
study and matters of school equipment over to the average teacher 
is basking in the sunlight of happy ignorance. A soviet of average 
teachers would run amuck in any school in this country. 

The fact is that soviets of teachers have from time to time 
taken possession of various aspects of American education. The 
National Education Association is at the present moment a pathetic 
example of bare survival from an experience of domination by 
a soviet. Certain school systems could be found where control has 
been taken by forces too ignorant to lead and too cowardly to come 
into the open. 

What is needed in these times of stress and strain is clear vision 
of the fundamental fact that order and co-ordination are virtues 
which come only when time and energy and the best thinking 
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that we can command are spent in securing them. Wherever teach- 
ers are given a share in councils they must be ready, if they accept 
responsibility, to study the problems with which they are to cope. 
No teacher has a right to suggest public policies unless he or she has 
studied them. No teacher has a right to throw down anestablished 
practice unless he or she can give a valid reason for so doing. 
Power means responsibility, and what American teachers need 
before they attempt to supersede supervisory schemes is a long, 
serious lecture on the need of sober wisdom on the part of those 
who assume responsibility. 


PUBLICATION OF TESTS 

There has come to hand an attractive circular sent out by the 
World Book Company advertising various series of tests which that 
company is prepared to furnish schools. There were announced in 
this circular tests on various school subjects and tests of general 
intelligence. 

To anyone who is interested in the promotion of the scientific 
movement in education this circular is more than the advertisement 
of abook concern. It is a clear indication that the testing movement 
has arrived. The processes of testing in many lines are sufficiently 
standardized to be recognized as mere routine from this time on. 
Teachers expect to test their work. Boards of education and 
communities are not satisfied unless superintendents include in 
their reports some accounts of measurements made in the schools. 
The first experimental period when tests were mere laboratory 
devices is past; the period of commercial distribution is at hand. 

There is one warning which must be added to this optimistic 
comment on the arrival of commercialized tests. It is the warning 
that tests do not give themselves. Nor do they automatically 
interpret their results. One would feel safer about the future of the 
testing movement if one could make sure that tests were always 
used by those who know how to manipulate them and to interpret 
their outcomes. For this reason one has greater confidence in the 
co-operative bureaus set up in various institutions than one can 
have at the outset in a set of commercial tests which are sent out 
into the world without even the slender support of a co-operative 
bureau. There will doubtless be some misuse of tests now that 
they are abroad alone. There will result some drastic criticisms of 
tests because of the ignorant misapplications from which they have 
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suffered. But perhaps it is well that it should be so in order that 
there shall come out of all this trial and error tests which are very 
usable. 

A FRENCH CHILD’S LETTER 


Odette Gastinel, a little French girl, wrote a letter to American 
children. The first paragraph describes a battle-field on the 
Belgian border with the German armies on one side of the brook 
and the Allies on the other. The translation is as follows: 


It was only a little river, almost a brook... . . One could talk from one side 
to the other without raising one’s voice, and the birds could fly over it with 
one sweep of their wings. And on the two banks there were millions of men, the 
one turned toward the other, eye to eye. But the distance which separated them 
was greater than the stars in the sky; it was the distance which separates right 
from injustice. 

The ocean is so vast that the seagulls do not dare to cross it. During seven 
days and seven nights the great steamships of America going at full speed, drive 
through the deep waters before the lighthouses of France come into view; but 
from one side to another the hearts are touching. 


TEACHING HOMES ABOUT CONTAGION 


The superintendent of schools of Litchfield, Connecticut, sends 
the following description of the method adopted in that town of 
educating families about contagion: 


Whenever a contagious disease in a school child comes to the attention of the 
school medical authorities—and we take the precaution that such cases shall 
come to our attention—an appropriate notice is sent immediately to the parents. 

With a case in the household the parents are very likely to read, digest, 
and apply the information. 

To send out to each family a pamphlet containing all the notices is a waste 
of material. Such a pamphlet would probably be put away with a view to future 
use when the need arose, and in all probability would be lost. 

The Litchfield plan is to strike quickly and thoroughly with the needed 
information at the right time. 


Examples are reproduced of the letters sent to the homes. There 
is a letter for each disease, only one of which is given below. 


The school wishes to prevent as far as possible the spread of contagious dis- 
eases among its pupils. Children with these diseases are excluded from school, 
and, in most cases, other children in the family who have not had the disease. 

If the school is to see that all children, both sick and well, who might endanger 
the other pupils, first, be excluded from school, and second, be not allowed to 
return until, under the laws of the Sanitary Code of Connecticut, it is proper for 
them to do so, it must know at once when a pupil is taken down with such a dis- 
ease. 
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Many families with measles, whooping cough, etc., do not have a doctor. A 
child stays away from school and comes down with a contagious disease. If the 
school is to be on its guard, it must know of these cases, and not days or a week 
after the illness began, but at once. 

Menicat Inspector, Litchfield Schools 


THE SANITARY CODE OF THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT 
Communicable Diseases (Contagious) 
Regulation 8.—Parents, guardians, and householders to report suspected cases of 
communicable diseases (contagious). 

Every parent, guardian, or householder shall report immediately (within 
twelve hours) to the local health officer any case or suspected case of communi- 
cable disease existing among persons in the house or apartment under his care, and 
give such further information as may be required except when such case or sus- 
pected case is under the supervision of a licensed physician. 


GENERAL STATUTES—Revision of 1918 
SEcTION 2434. Violation of orders of health authority. 

Every person who shall violate any provision of this chapter, or any legal 
order of a health officer or board of health, for which no other penalty is provided, 
shall be fined not more than five hundred dollars ($500) or imprisoned not more 
than six months or both. 

To the PARENTS or GUARDIAN of 

Whooping cough is a disease which may cause great debility in very young 
children, especially if they are not in good physical condition. This applies as 
well to older children not in good condition. It is a long, tedious and distressing 
affair for the patients who have to suffer and for the parents who care for them. 

Methods of infection.—The disease is spread by discharges sprayed or thrown 
from mouth or nose in coughing, sneezing, or spitting. 

Children who have whooping cough are excluded from school. Why? To 
prevent the spread of the disease by means of contact while in the school. The 
school has now passed the case on to the parents who have a duty to perform. 
What is it? To see that their children who have the disease do not come in contact 
with other children who have not had it. Going to the post office, errands to the 
stores, any place where they expose others. It is not only a duty for parents to 
live up to this to the best of their ability; it is a crime not to. If your children 
were free from the disease, would you not like to see this matter observed by 
other families in the town so that your little ones might have a better chance to 
escape? 

Whooping cough is a serious condition not to be lightly considered. The 
school has done its part by excluding them. That is easy. Now you have your 
part to play, the hard part to care for them and see them suffer and then this 
duty of joining with the school and trying to prevent as nearly as you can the 
spread of the disease. 

Think of the love you have for your children and then think of the mothers 
who are hoping their children will escape. Consideration for others brings its 
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reward, and it will bear fruit for you during some other disease epidemic when 
your children are well and you are praying they may escape. 
INspeEcTor, Litchfield Schools 


SHORTAGE OF TEACHERS 
The Bureau of Education supplies the following news bulletin: 


The teacher-shortage situation, while in some parts of the country slightly 
better than last October, when the National Education Association made its 
inquiry, is still a very grave problem, according to reports received by the Bureau 
of Education, Department of the Interior. 

On February 13 the Commissioner of Education found, on the basis of returns 
from state school officers, that there are 18,279 schools closed because of lack 
of teachers, and 41,900 schools taught by teachers characterized as ‘‘below 
standard but taken on temporarily in the emergency.”’ The largest shortages 
are as follows: Kentucky, 2,250; Texas, 2,055; Virginia, 2,000; Georgia, 1,500; 
North Carolina, 700; Iowa, 600. 

Substandard teachers are reported as follows: Texas, 4,000; Virginia, 3,500; 
Alabama, 3,500; Georgia, 3,000; Tetinessee, 3,000; Minnesota, 1,880; Illinois, 
1,200; Kentucky, 1,100; New York, 1,100; South Carolina, 1,000. 

In response to the question, ‘‘What provision is made for children in terri- 
tories where schools are closed?’’ eighteen states report that children are trans- 
ferred to other schools, three states report no provision, one state reports “require 
some,”’ two states report that the majority of children are losing the grade. 

In response to the question, ‘“‘Are people moving to centers of population?” 
six states report that no data are at hand; five states report ‘‘very little’; three 
states report a considerable movement, and four states report ‘‘none.”’ 

In response to the question, ‘‘To what extent are taxpayers interesting them- 
selves in paying better salaries for teachers?”’ fourteen states report that the 
interest is general. One state reports ‘‘great interest,” and one state reports 
very large interest, while another reports that they are ‘‘doing their best.” 

One significant fact in connection with the shortage of teachers is that 190 
state, county, city, and private normal schools report 11,503 fewer students 
November 1, 1919, than they had the year previous to the war. These schools 
reporting represent 60 per cent of the total normal schools, and, on this basis, 
there would be a shortage of 19,170, and at graduation time, 1920, there will be 
7,000 fewer graduates from the normal schools. Teacher-training departments 
in colleges show approximately the same falling off in those preparing to teach, 
although other departments show a great increase in enrolment. 

“Another significant fact is revealed,” says A. O. Neal of the Bureau's 
division of rural education, in commenting upon the situation. ‘Since 1890 
there has been a continuous and increasing withdrawal of men teachers from the 
profession. The percentage of men teachers in 1890 was 37. In 1910 it had fallen 
to 22 per cent, and in 1918 to 17 per cent. In other words, in 1890 one teacher 
in three was a man; in 1910 one teacher in five; and in 1918 one teacher in six. 

“The question of teachers’ salaries is vital in this discussion, and a comparison 
of teachers’ salaries from 1916 to 1918, the latest complete statistics available, 
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shows that in the two years from 1916 to 1918 the average teacher’s salary 
advanced from $563 per year to $635 per year, an increase of $72, or 13 per cent, 
in the two years. The total figures for 1918 show that the average salary for 
elementary teachers in the United States was $606, and the average salary for 
high-school teachers, $1,031. The Bureau is now collecting salary schedules from 
various states, giving the actual salaries received by individual teachers in three 
counties in each state. These show that the salaries of rural teachers are far 
below this average in many states, and that salaries as low as $150 to $200 per 
annum are found in many localities. 

“Another cause of teachers withdrawing from the profession is found in the 
lack of provision made for suitable homes in the community where the teachers 
may become a part of the social organization. This is particularly true in rural 
districts, where in many communities they are providing teachers’ homes in 
connection with the schools.” 


THE CITIZEN AND THE SCHOOLS 

Just after the Cleveland meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence the citizens of Chicago were offered the following com- 
ment and news by one of the leading morning papers. That the 
man on the street is confused about the Chicago school situation 
will perhaps be more easily understood by those who do not live 
here after they have read these statements, all of which appeared 
in a single column. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL SYSTEM CALLED MODEL FOR UNITED STATES 
POWERS OF SUPERINTENDENT HERE RESPONSIBLE FOR STATUS, 
MORTENSON Says 

In direct contrast to the brand ‘‘Politics’’ which has been charged against 
Chicago’s public-school system for years, Superintendent Peter A. Mortenson 
yesterday said that Chicago’s system and Illinois’ school laws are being looked to 
as a model by the entire nation. 

He made this statement in an interview on national educational conditions 
as revealed at the annual meeting of the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association, which he attended in Cleveland last week. 

He said, ‘‘I heard William Ettinger, superintendent of New York’s schools, 
discuss conditions there which make me believe that in Chicago’s palmiest days 
of political scandal she was but a kindergarten compared with others as far as the 
effect of politics on the schools is concerned. 

“As a matter of fact, educators regard Chicago’s system as the one most free 
from politics and are endeavoring to establish similar conditions in their own 
communities. 

“This is due to the new school law which makes the superintendent a statu- 
tory officer with a four-year term of office and places in him, instead of in the 
Boar.” of Education, the power to initiate educational policies. 

“Here the board has no power to change the superintendent’s recommenda- 
tions or to institute policies of its own except by a two-thirds vote. Otherwise it 
must either accept or reject. 
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“In other cities the superintendent is nothing but a teacher elected by the 
board of education to a certain position. Generally he is elected for a year. 

“Power to inaugurate educational policies does not rest in him but in the 
board, any of the members of which may establish any new notion he chooses 
merely by making a motion from the floor and obtaining a majority vote.” 

Mr. Mortenson added that the Cleveland convention brought out the 
fact that all large cities are as seriously hit as Chicago on the shortage of teachers, 
most of them more so. All are confronted with serious building programs. 

It was shown that the nation-wide affiliation of teachers with the American 
Federation of Labor, through the American Federation of Teachers, is growing 
rapidly, which fact was deplored by the delegates, although no official action was 
taken. 


N. E. A. SpurNs CHICAGO FOR DISGRACE” 

CLEVELAND, O., Feb. 27.—When the National Education Association was 
invited today by Chicago to hold its next convention in that city the delegates 
voted to withdraw Chicago from a list of other cities which made the same 
proposition ‘‘until the disgrace accorded Superintendent C. E. Chadsey ey. the 
Chicago Board of Education be rescinded.” 

Dr. Chadsey was shorn of executive powers when the board which elected him 
was removed and a new board appointed. . 

The convention came to a close with the selection of Washington as next 
year’s convention city. The resolutions adopted favor passage of the 
Smith-Towner Bill, providing for a secretary of education in the president’s 
cabinet, and an annual federal school appropriation of $100,000,000. 
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News Jtems from the School of Education of 
the University of Chiragn 


KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY COURSES, SUMMER QUARTER, 1920 

The courses offered each summer by the Kindergarten-Primary 
Department of the School of Education are designed to satisfy the 
interests and needs of supervisors and normal-school instructors 
and of classroom teachers in this field of education. A rich series 
of courses will be given during the summer quarter, 1920, as indi- 
cated by the following titles: Unified Kindergarten First-Grade 
Teaching; The Kindergarten First-Grade Curriculum; Critical 
Study of the Kindergarten First-Grade Curriculum and Methods; 
Primary School Methods: Reading and Language; Primary School 
Methods: Number and Science; Literature for Children; Kinder- 
garten-Primary Supervision; Plays and Games; Constructive 
Occupations; The Teaching of Community Life, History, and 
Civics in Primary Grades; Music in the Kindergarten and Primary 
Grades. 

The above courses include all of the subjects and activities 
which appear in the curricula of progressive kindergartens and 
primary grades with the exception of drawing and modeling. 
Courses in these subjects will be offered by the Art Department. 
Other courses of interest will be given by the departments of 
Natural Science, Geography, History, and Mathematics. 

Many of the large number of courses offered by the Department 
of Education will be of special significance to teachers and super- 
visors. Some of these are as follows: Introduction to the Scientific 
Study of Education; Methods of Teaching in Elementary Schools; 
Classroom Organization, Management, and Testing in Elementary 
Schools; Criticism and Improvement of Teaching in Elementary 
Schools; Investigations in Reading; The Curriculum; Mental Tests; 
Psychology. of Elementary-School Subjects, etc. 

It has always been the policy of the Kindergarten-Primary 
Department to limit registration in its classes to a number small 
enough to admit of class discussion and to enable the instructor 
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to become personally acquainted with each member of the class. 
It is thus possible to keep the work of the summer quarter up to 
the level of that of the regular school year. 

The increasing number of subjects and sections offered each 
summer is indicative of the steady growth in attendance. In 1910 
there were given during the first term three subjects and three 
sections only. In 1915 the first-term program showed six subjects 
and fourteen sections. In the first term of 1920 there will be 
offered eleven different courses and at least twenty-one sections. 
All of the regular staff will be in residence and in addition a number 
of visiting instructors, each a specialist in her particular field. 

In addition to the courses offered, there will be, as heretofore, 
a demonstration kindergarten in session during the first term. A 
new feature last summer was a demonstration first-grade class 
in connection with the kindergarten. A special interest of the 
department for several years has been the close articulation of the 
kindergarten and the first grade. It has been worked out successfully 
in the University Elementary School. The effort last summer was 
to show the beginning steps in the systematic teaching of reading 
to a group of children whose kindergarten training and experience 
had prepared them for this instruction. This class supplied the 
opportunity for observation which the summer instructors of the 
methods classes have long wanted. There will be a similar class 
this summer. 

Another feature inaugurated by the department last summer was 
a series of departmental conferences for the free discussion of 
problems of special interest to teachers and supervisors. Many 
who attend the summer session have much to contribute out of 
their experience which is valuable. The conference gives wider 
opportunity than the classroom for such discussion and enables 
all students in the department to come in touch with one another 
and with the departmental instructors. There were three of these 
conferences held during the first term last summer. The confer- 
ences were held at seven o’clock in the evening and closed promptly 
at eight, so that there was not an undue tax upon the time or 
energy of anyone. The plan proved so popular that the depart- 
mental conference will be a weekly feature of this summer’s pro- 
gram. 


THE SMITH-TOWNER BILL 


To create a Department of Education, to authorize appropria- 
tions for the conduct of said department, to authorize the appro- 
priation of money to encourage the States in the promotion and 
support of education, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That there is hereby 
created an executive department in the Government to be called 
the Department of Education, with a Secretary of Education, 
who shall be the head thereof, to be appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and who shall 
receive a salary of $12,000 per annum, and whose tenure of office 
shall be the same as that of the heads of other executive depart- 
ments; and section 158 of the Revised Statutes is hereby amended 
to include such department, and the provisions of title 4 of the 
Revised Statutes, including all amendments thereto, are hereby made 
applicable to said department. The Secretary of Education shall 
cause a seal of office to be made for such department of such device 
as the President shall approve, and judicial notice shall be taken of 
said seal. 

Sec. 2. That there shall be in said department an Assistant 
Secretary of Education, to be appointed by the President, who 
shall receive a salary of $5,000 per annum. He shall perform such 
duties as may be prescribed by the Secretary or required by law. 
There shall also be one chief clerk and a disbursing clerk and such 
chiefs of bureaus and clerical assistants as may from time to time 
be authorized by Congress. 

Sec. 3. That there is hereby transferred to the Department of 
Education the Bureau of Education, and the President is author- 
ized and empowered, in his discretion, to transfer to the Depart- 
ment of Education such offices, bureaus, divisions, boards, or 
branches of the Government devoted to educational matters and 
connected with or attached to any of the executive departments or 
organized independently of any department as in his judgment 
should be controlled by, or the functions of which should be exer- 
cised by, the Department of Education; and all such offices, 
bureaus, divisions, boards, or branches of the Government so 
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transferred by the President or by Act of Congress, shall thereafter 
be administered by the Department of Education, as hereinafter 
provided. 

All officers, clerks, and employees employed in or by any office, 
bureau, division, board, or branch of the Government, transferred 
in accordance with the provisions of this Act to the Department 
of Education, shall each and all be transferred to said Department 
of Education at their existing grades and salaries, except where 
otherwise provided in this Act; and the office records and papers 
on file and pertaining exclusively to the business of any such office, 
bureau, division, board, or branch of the Government so transferred, 
together with the furniture and equipment thereof, shall be trans- 
ferred to said department. 

Sec. 4. That the Secretary of Education shall have charge, in 
the buildings or premises occupied by or assigned to the Depart- 
ment of Education, of the library, furniture, fixtures, records, and 
other property used therein or pertaining thereto, and may expend 
for rental of appropriate quarters for the accommodation of the 
Department of Education within the District of Columbia, and 
for the library, furniture, equipment, and all other incidental 
’ expenses, such sums as Congress may provide from time to time. 

All power and authority conferred by law upon or exercised by 
the head of any executive department, or by any administrative 
board, over any officer, office, bureau, division, board, or branch of 
the Government, transferred in accordance with the provisions of 
this Act to the Department of Education, and any and all business 
arising therefrom or pertaining thereto, and all duties performed 
in connection therewith, shall, after such transfer, be vested in and 
exercised by the Secretary of Education. 

All laws prescribing the work and defining the duties and powers 
of the several offices, bureaus, divisions, boards, or branches of 
the Government, transferred in accordance with the provisions of 
this Act to the Department of Education, shall, in so far as the 
same are not in conflict with the provisions of this Act, remain in 
full force and effect and be executed under the direction of the 
Secretary of Education, to whom is hereby granted definite author- 
ity to reorganize the work of any and all of the said offices, bureaus, 
divisions, boards, or branches of the Government so transferred, in 
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such way as will in his judgment best accomplish the purposes of 
this Act. 

Sec. 5. That it shall be the duty of the Department of Educa- 
tion to conduct studies and investigations in the field of education 
and to report thereon. Research shall be undertaken in (a) illiter- 
acy; (0) immigrant education; (c) public-school education, and 
especially rural education; (d) physical education, including health 
education, recreation and sanitation; (e) preparation and supply of 
competent teachers for the public schools; and (f) in such other 
fields as, in the judgment of the Secretary of Education, may 
require attention and study. 

In order to carry out the provisions of this section the Secretary 
of Education is authorized, in the same manner as provided for 
appointments in other departments, to make appointments, or 
recommendations of appointments, of educational attachés to for- 
eign embassies, and of such investigators and representatives as 
may be needed, subject to the appropriations that have been made 
or may hereafter be made to any office, bureau, division, board or 
branch of the Government, transferred in accordance with the 
provisions of this Act to the Department of Education; and where 
appropriations have not been made therefor the appropriation 
provided in section 6 of this Act shall be available. 

Sec. 6. That for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and annually 
thereafter, the sum of $500,000 is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated, to the Department of Education, for the purpose of paying 
salaries and conducting investigations and paying all incidental 
and traveling expenses and rent where necessary, and for the 
purpose of enabling the Department of Education to carry out the 
provisions of this Act. And all appropriations which have been 
made and which may hereafter be made to any office, bureau, 
division, board or branch of the Government, transferred in accor- 
dance with the provisions of this Act to the Department of Education, 
are hereby continued in full force and effect, and shall be adminis- 
tered by the Secretary of Education in such manner as is prescribed 
by law. 

Sec. 7. That in order to encourage the States in the promotion 
and support of education, there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropri_ 
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ated, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, and annually 
thereafter, $100,000,000, to be apportioned, disbursed, and ex- 
pended as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 8. That in order to encourage the States to remove illiter- 
acy, three-fortieths of the sum authorized to be appropriated by 
section 7 of this Act shall be used for the instruction of illiterates 
ten years of age and over. Such instruction shall deal with the 
common-school branches and the duties of citizenship, and when 
advisable shall prepare for some definite occupation. Said sum 
shall be apportioned to the States in the proportions which their 
respective illiterate populations of ten years of age and over, not 
including foreign-born illiterates, bear to such total illiterate popu- 
lation of the United States, not including outlying possessions, 
according to the last preceding census of the United States. 

Sec. 9. That in order to encourage the States in the American- 
ization of immigrants, three-fortieths of the sum authorized to be 
appropriated by section 7 of this Act shall be used to teach immi- 
grants ten years of age and over to speak and read the English 
language and to understand and appreciate the spirit and purpose 
of the American Government and the duties of citizenship in a free 
country. The said sum shall be apportioned to the States in the 
proportions which their respective foreign-born populations bear 
to the total foreign-born population of the United States, not 
including outlying possessions, according to the last preceding 
census of the United States. 

Sec. 10. That in order to encourage the States to improve 
educational opportunities, five-tenths of the sum authorized to be 
appropriated by section 7 of this Act shall be used in public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools for the partial payment of teachers’ 
salaries, for providing better instruction and extending school 
terms, especially in rural schools and schools in sparsely settled 
localities, and otherwise providing equally good educational oppor- 
tunities for the children in the several States, and for the extension 
and adaptation of public libraries for educational purposes. The 
said sum shall be apportioned to the States, one-half in the propor- 
tions which the number of children between the ages of six and 
twenty-one of the respective States bear to the total number of such 
children in the United States, and one-half in the proportions which 
the number of public-school teachers employed in tea~hing posi- 
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tions in the respective States bear to the total number of public- 
school teachers so employed in the United States, not including 
outlying possessions, said apportionment to be based upon statistics 
collected annually by the Department of Education. 

Provided, however, That in order to share in the apportionment 
provided by this section a State shall establish and maintain the 
following requirements unless prevented by constitutional limita- 
tions, in which case these requirements shall be approximated as 
nearly as constitutional provisions will permit: (a) a legal school 
term of at least twenty-four weeks in each year for the benefit of all 
children of school age in such State; (>) a compulsory school 
attendance law requiring all children between the ages of seven and 
fourteen to attend some school for at least twenty-four weeks in 
each year; (c) a law requiring that the English language shall be the 
basic language of instruction in the common-school branches in all 
schools, public and private. 

Sec. 11. That in order to encourage the States in the promotion 
of physical education, two-tenths of the sum authorized to be 
appropriated by section 7 of this Act shall be used for physical 
education and instruction in the principles of health and sanitation, 
and for providing school nurses, school dental clinics, and otherwise 
promoting physical and mental welfare. The said sum shall be 
apportioned to the States in the proportions which their respective 
populations bear to the total population of the United States, not 
including outlying possessions, according to the last preceding 
census of the United States. 

Sec. 12. That in order to encourage the States in the prepara- 
tion of teachers for public-school service, particularly in rural 
schools, three-twentieths of the sum authorized to be appropriated 
by section 7 of this Act shall be used to provide and extend facilities 
for the improvement of teachers already inservice and for the more 
adequate preparation of prospective teachers, and to provide an 
increased number of trained and competent teachers by encourag- 
ing, through the establishment of scholarships and otherwise, a 
greater number of talented young people to make adequate prepara- 
tion for public-school service. The said sum shall be apportioned to 
the States in the proportions which the number of public-school 
teachers employed in teaching positions in the respective States 
bear to the total number of public-school teachers so employed in 
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the United States, not including outlying possessions, said appor- 
tionments to be based on statistics collected annually by the 
Department of Education. 

Sec. 13. That in order to secure the benefits of the appropriation 
authorized in section 7, and of any of the apportionments made in 
sections 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12 of this Act, a State shall by legislative 
enactment accept the provisions of this Act and provide for the 
distribution of such funds as may be apportioned to said State, and 
shall designate the State’s chief educational authority, whether a 
State superintendent of public instruction, a commissioner of 
education, a State board of education, or other legally constituted 
chief educational authority, to represent said State in the adminis- 
tration of this Act, and such authority so designated shall be 
recognized by the Secretary of Education: Provided, That in any 
State in which the legislature does not meet in 1920, the governor 
of said State, in so far as he may have authority so to do, may take 
such action temporarily, as is herein provided to be taken by legisla- 
tive enactment in order to secure the benefits of this Act, and such 
action by the governor shall be recognized by the Secretary of Edu- 
cation for the purposes of this Act, when reported by the chief 
educational authority designated to represent said State, until the 
legislature of said State shall have met in due course and been in 
session sixty days. 

In any State accepting the provisions of this Act, the State 
treasurer shall be designated and appointed as custodian of all 
funds received by said State as apportionments under the provi- 
sions of this Act, to receive and provide for the proper custody and 
disbursement of the same, such disbursements to be made in accor- 
dance with the legal provisions of said State, on warrants duly 
drawn by the State’s chief educational authority designated to 
represent said State in the administration of this Act. 

A State may accept the provisions of any one or more of the 
respective apportionments authorized in sections 8, 9, 10, 11, and 
12 of this Act, and may defer the acceptance of any one or more of 
said apportionments: Provided, however, That no money shall be 
apportioned to any State from any of the funds provided in sections 
8, 9,10,11, and 12 of this Act, unless a sum equally as large shall be 
provided by said State, or by local authorities, or by both, for the 
same purpose: And provided, That the sum or sums provided by a 
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State for the improvement of educational opportunities, for the 
promotion of physical education and for the preparation of teachers, 
shall not be less for any year than the amount provided for the same 
purpose for the fiscal year hext preceding the acceptance of the pro- 
visions of this Act by said State: And provided further, That no 
money apportioned to any State under the provisions of this Act 
shall be used by any State or local authority, directly or indirectly, 
for the purchase, rental, erection, preservation, or repair of any 
building or equipment, or for the purchase or rental of land, or for 
the payment of debts or the interest thereon. 

Sec. 14. That when a State shall have accepted the provisions 
of this Act and shall have provided for the distribution and adminis- 
tration of such funds as may be apportioned to said State, as herein 
provided, the State’s chief educational authority designated to 
represent said State shall so report in writing to the Secretary of 
Education. If such report shows that said State is prepared to 
carry out the provisions of this Act with respect to any one or more 
of the apportionments authorized in sections 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12 of 
this Act, the Secretary of Education shall apportion to said State 
for the fiscal year, or for the remainder of the fiscal year, as the 
case may be, such funds as said State may be entitled to receive 
under the provisions of this Act, and shall certify such apportion- 
ment or apportionments to the Secretary of the Treasury: Pro- 
vided, That this Act shall not be construed to require uniformity 
of plans, means, or methods in the several States in order to secure 
the benefits herein provided, except as specifically stated herein: 
And provided further, That all the educational facilities encouraged 
by the provisions of this Act and accepted by a State shall be 
organized, supervised, and administered exclusively by the legally 
constituted State and local educational authorities of said State, and 
the Secretary of Education shall exercise no authority in relation 
thereto except as herein provided to insure that all funds appor- 
tioned to said State shall be used for the purposes for which they are 
appropriated, and in accordance with the provisions of this Act 
accepted by said State. 

Sec. 15. That the Secretary of Education is authorized to 
prescribe plans for keeping accounts of the expenditures of such 
funds as may be apportioned to the States under the provisions of 
this Act, and to audit such accounts. The Secretary of Education 
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may withhold the apportionment or apportionments of any State 
for the next ensuing fiscal year whenever he shall determine that 
such apportionment or apportionments made to said State for the 
current fiscal year are not being expended in accordance with the 
provisions of this Act: Provided, however, That before withholding 
any such apportionment from any State, as herein provided, the 
Secretary of Education shall give due notice in writing to the chief 
educational authority designated to represent said State, stating 
specifically wherein said State fails to comply with the provisions 
of this Act. 

If any portion of the money received by the treasurer of a State 
under the provisions of this Act for any of the purposes herein 
provided shall, by action or contingency, be diminished or lost, the 
same shall be replaced by said State, and until so replaced no subse- 
quent apportionment for such purpose shall be paid to said State. 
If any part of the funds apportioned annually to any State for any 
of the purposes named in sections 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12 of this Act has 
not been expended for such purpose, a sum equal to such unex- 
pended part shall be deducted from the next succeeding annual 
apportionment made to said State for such purpose. 

Sec. 16. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby author- 
ized and directed to pay quarterly, on the 1st day of July, October, 
January, and April, to the treasury of any State designated to 
receive such funds, such apportionment or apportionments as are 
properly certified to him by the Secretary of Education, and he 
shall discontinue such payments when notified so to do by the 
Secretary of Education, as provided in this Act. 

Sec. 17. That the chief educational authority designated to 
represent any State receiving the benefits of this Act, shall, not 
later than September 1 of each year, make a report to the Secretary 
of Education showing the work done in said State in carrying out 
the provisions of this Act, and the receipts and expenditures of 
money apportioned to said State under the provisions of this Act. 
If the chief educational authority designated to represent any 
State shall fail to report as herein provided, the Secretary of 
Education shall notify the Secretary of the Treasury to discontinue 
the payment of all apportionments to said State until such report 
shall have been made. 
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Sec. 18. That the Secretary of Education shall annually at the 
close of each fiscal year make a report in writing to Congress giving 
an account of all moneys received and disbursed by the Department 
of Education, and describing the work done by the department. 
He shall also, not later than December 1 of each year, make a report 
to Congress on the administration of sections 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 
14, 15, 16, and 17 of this Act, and shall include in said report a 
summary of the reports made to him by the several States showing 
the condition of public education therein, and shall at the same 
time make such recommendations to Congress as will, in his judg- 
ment, improve public education in the United States. He shall 
also from time to time make such special investigations and reports 
as may be required of him by the President or by Congress. 

Sec. 19. That this Act shall take effect April 1, 1920, and all 
Acts and parts of Acts in conflict with this Act are hereby repealed. 
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PENDING FEDERAL LEGISLATION! 


SAMUEL P. CAPEN 
Director of the American Council on Education 


There are upwards of eighty educational bills now before Con- 
gress. Many of these are insignificant either because of their 
content or because they have no chance of passing. Twenty or 
more are extremely important because they embody large issues 
of national policy. I should be surprised if more than three of the 
total number passed the present Congress. Three, I think, may 
pass. Several of the others may be enacted in the near future unless 
the educational interests oppose them or offer substitutes. The 
three I have in mind are the Wadsworth Army Reorganization Bill 
carrying the provision for universal military training, the Kenyon- 
Vestal Bill for Americanization and the eradication of illiteracy, 
and the Fess Bill for the rehabilitation of industrial cripples. If 
my forecast is correct, it is worth while to ask you to consider 
these. 

I presume this audience is not of one mind with regard to the 
desirability of universal training. Those who oppose it would 
probably welcome the defeat of the training sections of the Wads- 
worth Bill. I happen personally to favor it and I am, in the main, 
satisfied with the Wadsworth Bill. However, I will try to set the 
virtues and the defects of that measure impartially before you. 

The bill provides for the compulsory training of every physically 
and mentally fit male for a period of four months beginning nor- 
mally in his nineteenth year, but subject to deferment for sufficient 
reasons one, two, or three years. At the option of the individual 
the training period may be extended two months longer. The 
military training will comprehend vocational training in trades 
necessary for the army and useful in civil life, including agriculture. 
At the beginning of their service the men will be subjected to physi- 
cal and psychological examinations. Persons not sufficiently 
instructed in the English language will be required to receive the 


1 Address delivered before the Society of the College Teachers of Education, February 23, 1920, at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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necessary preparatory education. The regulations governing the 
training will be prepared by a committee of the General Staff 
composed of three or more General Staff officers ‘‘and at least an 
equal number of other persons including veteran (reserve) offi- 
cers . . . physicians and civilians specially qualified in educational 
and industrial training.’’ After the training period membership 
in the organized reserves will be for five years. Except for annual 
maneuvers of two weeks, reservists are liable to military service 
only when Congress declares an emergency. Men may elect train- 
ing in the National Guard instead of in the training camps. In that 
case, they must be enrolled in the National Guard for five years. 

It is obvious that this bill presents a compromise. The period 
of compulsory training is less than the military men want for 
military purposes; it is less than the educational people have advo- 
cated for educational purposes. In fact, it is difficult to see how the 
men who stay under training only four months will derive much bene- 
fit from the vocational education which is included. The individual 
option of extending the period two months longer was suggested 
to the Senate Committee on Military Affairs by the American Coun- 
cilon Education. It helps the measure a little. The possibility of 
escaping training with the mass by joining the National Guard is 
another compromise feature which does not commend itself to 
anyone, I think, except the partisans of the National Guard. Still 
another clause that shows the result of conflicting pressures is the 
control clause. Regular army officers, national army officers, 
doctors, and educators are to be represented on the board that has 
charge of the training and the proportions of the representation 
are not fixed with any definiteness. In my own judgment, this is 
the crucial section of the bill. If the board is wise, efficient, and 
harmonious, a successful administration of military training may 
be expected. If its personnel is of inferior quality, or if its members 
are hostile to one another, the results to the system are likely to be 
serious. I will confess I do not like this clause. I believe that in a 
task which is so largely educational, at least half of the membership 
of the controlling board should be made up of educators. I believe 
also that the educational interests would be safeguarded against the 
caprices or the ignorance of future secretaries of war if the Commis- 
sioner of Education, the Director of the Federal Board, and the 
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Director of the States Relations Service were made ex officio mem- 
bers of the committee. 

But, on the other hand, the bill represents a great advance over 
former military training bills. While from a constitutional point of 
view the only valid excuse for the enactment of such a measure is 
military protection, the bill tacitly emphasizes the educational 
aspects of the training. It is also recognized—however imperfectly 
—that others beside the military arm of the government must be 
associated in a training enterprise designed to turn out not only 
soldiers, but better citizens and better producers. 

The annual induction of the eighteen-year olds provided by the 
bill would be a great national stock-taking which would show us 
what we have and what we are physically and mentally. Personally, 
I have no doubt that it would be many times as effective in the 
eradication of illiteracy and the teaching of English to foreigners 
as the procedure contemplated in the Smith-Towner Bill or the 
Kenyon Bill. The army can and now does teach foreigners to talk 
and understand, and native illiterates to read, English in three 
months. Moreover, the moral pressure upon the states to present 
to the induction boards each year a group of young men with at 
least the rudiments of an education in the vernacular would do far 
more toward the development of effective local education than any 
amount of federal subsidy. 

The Wadsworth Bill does not interfere with the established edu- 
cational machinery of the country, except on the level of the college. 
Undoubtedly if it should pass, the administrative arrangements of 
colleges would have to be altered to meet the new condition. There 
would have to be at least two periods a year when new students 
could enter, perhaps three or four. 

This bill has been opposed both in Congress and out on two 
grounds—first, that of expense, and, second, because it is thought to 
fasten a militaristic system upon the country. The estimated 
expense of the training feature is between $300,000,000 and 
$400,000,000 a year. These figures are not accepted by the opposi- 
tion which predicts an annual expense of over a billion. They have 
been carefully prepared, however, and are based on army experi- 
ence. I have never taken the militaristic argument seriously. An 
officers’ caste and the location of power in the hands of the military 
arm of the government are necessary to make militarism. Universal 
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training does not do it. In fact, it is quite as likely to operate the 
other way. 

I believe that the military training provisions in the Wadsworth 
Bill are of such concern to the educational interests of the country 
that their opinion of these provisions should be ascertained and 
presented to Congress. This could, no doubt, be done by means of a 
referendum addressed to colleges and to the principal state and 
city school officers. I intend to seek from the Executive Committee 
of the American Council on Education authority to issue such a 
referendum through the council’s office. 

The Kenyon Americanization Bill as it finally passed the Senate 
appropriated $6,500,000 for one year for co-operation with the states 
in the education of foreigners who are unable to understand, speak, 
read, or write English and in the education of native illiterates. To 
receive the benefits of the act, states must appropriate an equal 
amount and must require residents between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-one years of age who are uninstructed in English to attend 
English classes for 200 hours for a year. State plans and regulations 
must be approved by the Bureau of Education, which has $336,100 
of the total fund for administration and investigation. 

The amendments adopted by the Senate reduced the sum 
appropriated from $12,500,000 to $6,500,000 and cut the adminis- 
trative allotment from $500,000 to $336,100. They also fixed the 
salaries that can be paid by the Bureau of Education at such low 
limits that it will apparently be impossible to secure first-class 
services if the bill passes in its present form. 

One feature of the bill ought not to go unnoticed by this society. 
It gives the Bureau of Education more power over local arrange- 
ments than is exercised by the Federal Board under the Smith- 
Hughes Act, or the Department of Agriculture under the Smith-Lever 
Act. After nearly six years of service in the Bureau of Educa- 
tion I do not need to declare that I am friendly to that office. 
Indeed, I believe that the most beneficial thing that could be done 
for American education immediately would be to increase largely 
the bureau’s resources. I am persuaded also that if large powers of 
control over local undertakings are to be lodged in the hands of any 
government agency, they could be more safely entrusted to the 
Bureau of Education than to any other office with which I am 
acquainted. But I am opposed to giving federal bureaus authority 
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over local educational concerns. If we must have federal subsidies 
either for the stimulation or for the partial support of local educa- 
tional effort, then I hold that the federal office administering them 
should be merely a conduit through which they flow. The alterna- 
tive is a more or less pernicious bureaucracy. Surely the country 
has already before its eyes examples enough to prove the truth of 
this statement. I hope the educational interests will let themselves 
be heard from on this point before the bill becomes a law. I shall 
endeavor to see that they are given an opportunity through the 
machinery of the American Council on Education. 

But the large amount of administrative authority given the 
Bureau of Education is not the only feature of the Kenyon Bill that 
is open to criticism. The provision that those uninstructed in 
English shall be required to study it 200 hours is in accord with one 
of the most vicious fallacies of our present educational system, 
namely, that educational achievement can be adequately measured 
in terms of the time spent under instruction. The proposition is 
grotesque when applied to such a matter as the teaching of English 
to foreigners. If it is important to the United States that all 
residents should understand, read, write, and speak the English 
language, then it should be provided that persons not able to do all 
of these things must remain under instruction until they can meet a 
minimum standard of proficiency—whether that period be 50 or 
500 hours. 

I have alluded to the limitation on salaries. Only five in excess 
of $3,500 are permitted and none above $5,000. Seven at $3,500 
are specified. All the rest are $3,000 or lower. Now the brief 
experience of the country with Americanization work has shown 
that it is not an easy task that can be done with cheap help. On the 
contrary, it requires special gifts and special training. Success in it 
demands both artistry and personality. The persons who should be 
engaged to undertake it could not be brought into the government 
service at such small salaries. Before this measure passes the 
House the educational interests should make two things plain to 
Congress: first, that the sponsors of bills creating new educational 
services are not primarily animated by a desire to get more people 
onto the government’s pay-roll; and secondly, that truly expert 
educational service cannot be secured for clerk’s wages. 

The Fess Bill for vocational rehabilitation which has passed the 
House and is now before the Senate appropriates $750,000 for 1921 
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and $1,000,000 annually thereafter for three years, for the purpose 
of co-operating with the states in the vocational rehabilitation of 
persons injured in industry. The appropriation must be matched 
by the States accepting the act. The work is to be carried on under 
the direction of the Federal Board for Vocational Education. A 
sum of $75,000 a year is appropriated to the federal board for 
administration and investigation. 

I have very few comments to make on this bill. Assuming that 
federal subsidies are desirable as a stimulation to new types of 
educational undertakings, this measure may fairly be regarded as 
making a very modest beginning in a field long neglected. It has 
an experimental value as well. The amount of the federal appro- 
priation is unprecedently small. If this proves to be sufficient 
to stimulate local effort, the fact will have significant bearing on 
future projects for federal co-operation with the states. The allot- 
ment for administration is too small, however, and the limitation 
on salaries, which is similar to that contained in the Kenyon Bill, 
may turn out to be disastrous. But with Congress in its present 
mood, there seems to be little chance of amending these features. 

Suppose the three measures I have just discussed should pass, 
what would we have? The result would be a thoroughly characieris- 
tic extension of the federal government’s participation in the educa- 
tional affairs of the country. In three areas, separate and distinct, 
the federal government would have assumed a dominating réle. 
Each of the three enterprises would be under the control of a differ- 
ent federal agency. They would have no connection with one 
another. Indeed, each would represent a different administrative 
theory. The government’s educational crazy-quilt would be 
enlarged by three ill-assorted patches. However worthy the ends 
sought in these bills, or in those educational measures that have 
been enacted during the last decade, or in those others now pending, 
are we, as professional students of educational policy satisfied with 
this haphazard method of determining what shall be the govern- 
ment’s share in directing one of the most vital of the nation’s inter- 
ests? If we are not, is there a remedy? I believe there is. 

The first step is to draw up a comprehensive plan for govern- 
mental participation in the educational concerns of the country. 
We have never had one. I trust the sponsors of the Smith-Towner 
Bill will pardon me if I say that that bill comprehends both too 
much and too little. It provides with too great assurance and 
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on a basis by no means scientific for too many kinds of administra- 
tive activity. It fails, on the other hand, to bring even the govern- 
ment’s own educational effort together. It furnishes no facilities 
for a progressive readjustment of educational policy to meet the 
changing conditions of the future. Incidentally, it would fasten 
upon the country indefinitely a fiscal device—the dollar for dollar 
appropriations—that is still only experimental and that has thus 
far had a very-dubious success. But I must not anticipate the 
debate on the Smith-Towner Bill, however tempting the subject 
may be. I wish merely to make the point that it does not represent 
the kind of a comprehensive plan that the country may reasonably 
expect from its educational leaders. 

What is needed is rather a body of principles, an educational 
constitution if you will, in conformity with which specific legislation 
may later be drawn. This would be genuine statesmanship. Let 
me indicate some of the fundamental questions with which such a 
constitution would deal. 

It would, first of all, seek to define the objectives. What part 
must the federal government play in the development of an efficient 
system of education for the United States? Would it be advanta- 
geous to the country to have a strictly national system, controlled 
in all its major activities by the central government? If not that, 
should the federal government have sufficient authority to be able 
to establish standards? What must the extent of such authority be? 
Must it ultimately rest on the ability to shut off supplies, or other- 
wise to penalize delinquents? Or may it be exercised by the force 
of publicity? Is federal support, or partial support, of local educa- 
tional undertakings desirable? Should the federal government 
levy taxes on the nation for the benefit of backward states and com- 
munities and thus become the fiscal agency for the equalization of 
educational opportunities? Will such a policy tend finally to pro- 
mote a vigorous and progressive development of education through- 
out the country? What about small federal subsidies to stimulate 
local effort? If these are advisable, how large a proportion of the 
total cost of the enterprise should be covered by the federal appro- 
priation? 

Are money or ideas primarily what is desired from the national 
government? If by chance it should be the latter, what kind of 
federal organ is most likely to produce them? Would they naturally 
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gush forth in connection with a dozen different administrative tasks 
involving the distribution of grants? Is some provision for renewing 
the well-springs of governmental wisdom through periodic contacts 
with non-governmental bodies advisable? 

Does the country need one federal agency for education or 
twenty? If one, should the one be democratic, responsive to the 
best thought of the profession and co-operating closely with it? 
Or may it safely be allowed to remain aloof, handing out decrees 
and material awards? What sort of federal machinery will best 
accomplish the purposes sought, with due regard for our political 
habits and the genius of our national government? Should the 
congressional charter of a new governmental agency be broad and 
elastic like that of the Bureau of Education, or specific and detailed 
like that of the Federal Board for Vocational Education? 

It is not too late to frame a constitution which will represent the 
most mature judgment of the educational interests on these and 
other important questions. The Smith-Towner Bill will not pass 
during the present session of Congress. Unless the temper of that 
body changes much, it wili not pass during the following session. 
Both of its major propositions, the Department of Education and 
large federal subsidies for education, are anathema to the present 
House. In my judgment the wave of propaganda has carried the 
bill as high as it can be carried. The tide is now going down. The 
bill has served a very useful purpose, however. It can now honor- 
ably be abandoned in favor of something better. 

In closing let me point out two methods whereby the ends I 
have been advocating could be furthered, if they should commend 
themselves to the educational leaders of the country. 

There is now before Congress the Husted Joint Resolution 
providing for the appointment by the President of a Commission on 
Public Education to be charged with investigating and reporting 
on the necessary federal and state provisions for the improvement 
of education in the United States, and appropriating $150,000 for 
the commission’s expenses. The American Council on Education 
has urged hearings on that measure. I expect they will be held. 
If Congress could be induced to pass the resolution and if a compe- 
tent commission were appointed, we might have as the result of this 
investigation a fact basis, a truly scientific basis for the preparation 
of an educational constitution. We do not have such a basis now. 
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I would recommend that the educational leadership of the country, 
particularly as represented in this society, support that measure. 
It is the best means now in sight for attaining the ends we all seek, 

But Congress is in a saving mood. It may not be possible to get 
anything like the Husted resolution passed. In that case I venture 
to suggest that the American Council on Education may serve as a 
focus for the best informed opinion. It cannot with its present 
budget conduct a very extensive investigation. The council now 
has, however, a Committee on Federal Legislation which is studying 
the present legislative situation. It is the committee’s intention to 
work toward the formulation of just such a body of principles as I 
have described. If the members of this society endorse the com- 
mittee’s intentions, their support, individual or collective, will be 
helpful. 


WHY WE NEED A SECRETARY OF EDUCATION! 


GEORGE DRAYTON STRAYER 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Our American public-school system must be strengthened if 
it is to meet the demands of our democracy. The large percentage 
of illiteracy among our adult population, the lack of any adequate 
program of physical education or health service, the failure to 
provide any thoroughgoing program for the Americanization of 
foreigners, the overwhelming proportion of inadequately trained 
teachers at work in our schools, all indicate our failure to make good 
the promise of democracy, and all demand national action for the 
sake of national safety and national development. 

We must grow anxious when we contemplate the limited literacy 
of one out of four of our soldiers between twenty-one and thirty- 
one years of age, the physical unfitness for general military service 
of one out of three of this group, the twelve to fourteen millions of 
foreigners who have little appreciation of American institutions 
or American ideals, and the meager preparation of teachers for 
the work in which they are engaged. How many Americans 
know that four-fifths of our teachers have had less than a four-year 
high-school course and two years of professional training in 
preparation for their work. The need is national, the obligation 
is national, and the encouragement which the nation alone can 
give, both in terms of money and in terms of a recognition of the 
place of education in our national government, is demanded by 
the crisis which confronts us. 

The commission on the Emergency in Education of the National 
Education Association, acquainted with the facts as they exist 
in the United States today, discussed earnestly the method which 
might best be employed in enlisting the aid and encouragement 
of our national government in promoting education throughout 
the nation. It is an interesting fact that the membership of this 
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commission is composed of five of the leading state superinten- 
dents of the United States, seven of the leading city superintendents 
of schools, representatives of state normal schools, state universi- 
ties, public-school systems, and endowed educational institutions. 
These men and women have met in conference for discussion 
ten times during the period of the past two years, for from three 
days to a week at a time. 

Growing out of their deliberations there was prepared the 
bill now before Congress commonly known as the Smith-Towner 
Bill, which provides for a department of education with a secretary 
in the President’s cabinet, and for appropriations of one hundred 
million dollars annually for the removal of illiteracy, for the Amer- 
icanization of foreigners, for the development of a program of 
physical education and health service, for the training of teachers, 
and for the equalization of educational opportunity through the 
increase of teachers’ salaries. 

The question of the wisdom of securing legislation which 
will place a secretary of education in the President’s cabinet has 
been raised. I betray no secret when I say that this question 
was raised in the mind of every member of the commission and 
by scores of state and city superintendents of schools, principals 
of normal schools, and presidents of colleges and universities dur- 
ing the period required for the formulation of the bill which we 
hope may be enacted into law. Those who were willing to give 
attention to the bill during the period devoted to its formulation 
differed on many points. Some of them advocated originally 
a board of education with an appointed executive officer. All of 
those who gave of their time and energy in the discussion of the 
measure finally agreed that it was best to seek legislation which 
would provide for a secretaryship of education in the President’s 
cabinet. It is easy to explain why this conclusion was reached. 

In the first place, those who drafted the measure, which pro- 
vides the needed leadership and encouragement for education 
throughout the nation, sought the advice of members of the United 
States Senate and of the House of Representatives. They were 
able, as well, to place the matter before the President of the United 
States. From these sources it was made very clear that no measure 
which created an independent board or commission would be 
looked upon with favor by those upon whom we had to depend 
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for action. The overwhelming agreement of men prominent in 
both political parties in favor of the establishment of a secretary- 
ship of education did not change the belief of those responsible 
for drafting the bill, but it did confirm them in their judgment 
with respect to the wisdom of asking for the creation of a de ar - 
ment of education. Men prominent in other departments of govern- 
ment gave to the commission the benefit of their judgment. 
Conferences with representatives of four departments of govern- 
ment made it clear that they would welcome the leadership which 
could be provided by a department of education. They expressed 
the conviction that they could hope to profit largely by the counsel 
and leadership of the representative of education in our national 
government only if this executive enjoyed cabinet rank. 

There are more than two score bureaus, divisions, and indepen- 
dent administrations in Washington concerned with the problems 
of education. Through no fault of these administrative units as 
at present organized, they have, as a matter of fact, often worked 
at cross-purposes and many times duplicated each other’s efforts. 
The promotion of efficiency by the consolidation of duplicating 
and overlapping educational agencies into one department, under 
a responsible head, equal in rank to the heads of the other executive 
departments of our government, seems to be the only feasible solu- 
tion of the problem which confronts us. It is a noteworthy fact 
that of the one hundred and sixty million dollars appropriated 
by Congress for educational purposes for the year ending June 30, 
1918, the Bureau of Education received $481,000, or less than 
one-third of one per cent of the total. It is equally striking that 
while the Bureau of Education was allowed $75,200 for salaries 
for this period, the Civil Service Commission had for the same 
purpose $340,000, the Bureau of Plant Industry paid salaries 
amounting to $440,000, and the West Point salary list amounted 
to $983,602. If education is to have the recognition which it 
should receive, and if the work in research and investigation 
which should be undertaken is to be done, the educational service 
provided by our national government must have a recognition 
which it does not now enjoy. 

The leaders of both political parties are committed to the 
establishment of a budget system of making appropriations. One 
of the oldest of the members of the House of Representatives said 
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recently on the floor of that body that if the Smith-Towner Bill 
was passed and a secretaryship of education created, Congress 
would find itself under the necessity of voting large sums of money 
for the encouragement of education throughout the nation. The 
gentleman in question evidently felt that the truth that he had 
expressed might prove to be a strong argument in favor of the 
measure which he was opposing, for in the congressional record 
for that day it was recorded that he asked the privilege of revising 
his remarks. We agree entirely with his judgment. When the 
budget is made up, the man outside of the executive departments, 
in the splendid isolation in which some persons would place him, asa 
commissioner of education employed as the chief of a clerical staff 
engaged by a national board of education, would have little or no 
voice in the making of the budget. A secretary of education in the 
President’s cabinet would be able to bring to the attention of other 
members of the cabinet, and to the President himself, the needs of 
education and the service which the national government would be 
able to render in the encouragement and development of public 
education in the nation. 

It has been suggested that our experience in the administration 
of education in the state and in our cities argues in favor of the 
establishment of a like form of organization in the national govern- 
ment. One who makes such an assumption is guilty of an argument 
from an analogy which is entirely invalid. The Smith-Towner Bill 
provides specifically that ‘‘all the educational facilities encouraged 
by the provisions of this act, and accepted by a state, shall be organ- 
ized, supervised, and administered exclusively by the legally consti- 
tuted state and local education authorities of said state.”’ 

Those who believe in the establishment of a secretaryship of 
education believe quite as firmly that the nation should neither 
organize, administer, nor supervise the schools. They recognize, as 
well, the fact that the American city government is being reformed 
by abandoning the form of organization which still prevails in our 
national government. One needs only to mention commission 
government or the city manager plan to realize how far our cities 
have moved from the older type of organization, which was a proto- 
type of our national system. 

But there is a still more fundamental reason why the analogy 
with city school administration must be considered invalid. The 
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city board of education has the problem of hiring the executive 
officer and of passing upon his recommendations with respect to the 
teachers to be employed, the buildings to be constructed, the books 
and supplies to be purchased, the janitors to be hired, the form of 
educational organizations to be developed, the plan of supervision 
to be undertaken, the courses of study to be developed, and the like. 
It is essential that the executive officer of this board be protected 
against the interference of petty politicians in the exercise of his 
functions. A secretary of education would have none of these func- 
tions and would be subject to none of the annoyances or limitations 
imposed or sought to be imposed by the partisan and wholly selfish 
individual who wishes to control the school system for personal ends. 

Aside from its function as an agency for the distributing of aid in 
the encouragement of education to the several states, the bill crea- 
ting the department specifies that it “‘shall be the duty of the depart- 
ment of education to conduct studies and investigations in the field 
of education and to report thereon. Research shall be undertaken in 
(a) illiteracy; (b) immigrant education; (c) public-school educa- 
tion, and especially rural education; (d) physical education, includ- 


ing health education, recreation, and sanitation; (e) preparation 
and supply of competent teachers for the public schools; and (f) in 
such other fields as, in the judgment of the secretary of education, 


” 


should require attention and study.”” One who invokes the analogy 
of the city or state administration of education has failed com- 
pletely to get the conception of the office of secretary of education 
involved in the bill before Congress. The functions specified for the 
secretary of education are entirely similar to those exercised by other 
executive departments of our national government and completely 
unlike the major functions of state and city educational executives. 

It is amusing to have one’s attention called to the fact that it 
would be possible to have the President appoint a national board of 
education without having it confirmed by the Senate, which would 
introduce a political element. It is true that the Constitution of the 
United States provides in Art. II, Sec. 2, Sub-section 2, that the 
Congress of the United States ‘‘may by law vest the appointment of 
such inferior officers as they may think proper in the President alone, 
in the courts of law, or in the heads of departments.” It is precisely 
this inferiority which has long attached to education in our national 
government which those of us who would promote the development 
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of education through the sanction and assistance of the national 
government seek to avoid. It is not the dignity of our own work 
which is acknowledged by the creation of a department of education 
in the national government which we seek. It is, rather, the effec- 
tiveness of the educational service undertaken by the nation which 
we would promote. 

But it has been suggested that the appointment of a cabinet 
officer by the President of the United States would, of necessity, 
place in the office of greatest leadership in education at one time a 
Democrat and at another time a Republican as the administration 
may change from term to term. There are even those who would 
have us believe that when we had a democratic president we would 
have democratic education, and that when we had a republican 
president we would have republican education. One might as well 
ask, in all seriousness, whether our armies in the fields of France 
fought a partisan battle, or whether during the administration of 
Theodore Roosevelt we dug a republican canal, as to suggest that a 
man of the caliber who has been chosen by any one of our presidents 
would seek, in the office of secretary of education, to introduce 
partisan politics into the conduct of the work of his office. We 
know that in the Department of Agriculture the same secretary 
carried over through several administrations. We are confident 
that the secretary of commerce, the secretary of labor, and the 
secretary of the interior have each, in turn, in the several adminis- 
trations in which they have served, sought to promote the ends 
for which their department was organized. We are clear that the 
secretary of war and the secretary of the navy have worked consis- 
tently for the development of what they believed would be the most 
effective type of organization providing for the national defense. 
It is clear, as well, that while secretaries have come and gone, the 
professional staff of each of the departments has been the body that 
has given continuity to the service which has been provided. 

But let us hope that education will enter into political discussion 
in the future. It is as important for the nation that we discuss the 
question of the amount of aid to be given to education, the type 
of investigation to be undertaken, and the leadership to be provided 
by the national department of education, as that we should debate 
the question of universal military training, of subsidies for the 
development of American shipping, the conservation of our natural 
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resources, or the extension of our commerce. If the creation of a 
secretaryship of education will bring before the people of the 
United States for serious political discussion the needs of education 
throughout the nation, we shall have accomplished more than will 
be done by the appropriations which are granted. 

Our national government has long been committed to the policy 
of aiding public education. Through the grant of lands and of 
money, public schools, normal schools, and great universities have 
been established and developed. As splendid as this support has 
been, we have lacked in‘our national government the voice of the 
one whose obligation it was to think and to act for the safety and 
for the development of our democracy through the creation and 
maintenance of a truly democratic system of public education. 
Men and women everywhere, within the profession and outside of it, 
in thousands and hundreds of thousands, the leaders in education 
and in civic and social organizations, have, with scarcely a dissent- 
ing voice, advocated the establishment of a department of educa- 
tion in order to promote the general welfare. We have every 
reason to believe that those responsible for legislation will hear the 
voice of the people and will act in accordance with the judgment 
which they have so clearly expressed. 


A FEDERAL DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION! 


W. P. BURRIS 
College for Teachers, University of Cincinnati 


In the January, 1919, bulletin of the N. E. A., we were told that 
“the views of educators are not always taken seriously.”’ This 
admission is reassuring, and in view of some of the things said and 
done the past two years in behalf of the establishment of a Federal 
Department of Education, and after reading some of the things 
that have been printed in the issues of this official bulletin from time 
to time, one is disposed to exclaim once more, in familiar language, 
“Thank God, the government at Washington still lives!”’ 

The admission cited is made in the midst of a perfervid exhorta- 
tion for “‘the most persistent work possible for the Department of 
Education with a Secretary of Education in the President’s cabi- 
net,”’ on the ground that “‘the importance of education in a Democ- 
racy entitles it to a seat at the President’s table.” This attitude, 
as I shall point out later, is the result of a mistaken notion with re- 
gard to the relation of government to education, in a country like 
ours, and it is no surprise that Congress and cabinet do not always 
take us seriously. 

Continuing, the bulletin reports that “ta cabinet member is 
said to have no confidence in the judgment or ability of educators 
to aid in securing educational legislation,” and that ‘‘several mem- 
bers of Congress do not hesitate to express similar views.’’ This, of 
course, may be nothing more than back-stairs gossip and should 
not provoke us overmuch, especially since we are assured that 
“these men at the head of affairs in Washington are not opposed 
to education, and they do not dislike educators personally.’’ There 
is no reason, indeed, why we should not gain in their esteem if we 
only understood them better, and so we are thereupon given a 
psychological analysis of ‘these men’’ which might very well serve 
as a rubric in a special methods course on Bringing Up Congress. 
“They are in the habit,’’ we are told, ‘“‘of giving time and attention 
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at points where pressure is applied, and pressure is not applied in 
behalf of education. They have the greatest regard for the men 
who apply pressure, hence they honestly feel that the school 
teacher is lacking in vision and force.” 

It is true that our present-day pedagogy seems to waver a bit 
at this point, but I suppose our “educational emergency” explains 
this. Indeed, I frankly admit that some such pragmatic procedure 
as that suggested is about all that gives any hope of success, unless 
educators become more consistent in attitude and argument with 
regard to this matter. 

Let anyone in quest of reasons why “educators are not always 
taken seriously’ turn to the November, 1919, number of this official 
bulletin and compare two articles to be found there. 

One of them is a plea for the establishment of a department of 
education as provided in the Smith-Towner Bill, and contains the 
most positive assurance that this bill ‘does not mean that the 
Federal Government proposes to assume the control and adminis- 
tration of education.”” On the contrary, we are reassured, ‘“‘Such 
an attempt would be clearly unconstitutional. . .. . The Federal 
Government can set up standards and show why such standards 
should be accepted, but the authority and final decision in all 
educational matters must remain in the states where it is placed by 
the Tenth Amendment to the Constitution.” 

With such a guaranty of the utmost freedom of unconstrained 
volition to the states with respect to control over education, we turn 
to another article which outlines ‘‘a national educational program 
suggested by experience of war and prospective demands of peace.” 
And here is what we find: 

It is suggested, among other things, that ‘‘the training of young 
men for civic responsibility and vocational efficiency should cul- 
minate in a full twelve-month year of instruction, discipline, and 
training, to be carried on directly under the auspices of the national 
government. For this year of training, all male youth of the land 
should be mobilized by a complete draft carried out by the War 
Department. .... While the whole purpose of this year of 
government control and direction should be educational, in the 
broadest sense, every student should be required to devote one- 
third to one-half of his time to exercise for physical development and 
to military training. The remaining half or two-thirds of his time 
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should be devoted to such courses of study as he might select, the 
widest range of choice being provided. The curricula of these 
centers of training for civic responsibility, which might be called 
National Civic Institutes, should be prepared jointly by the Educa- 
tional and War Departments of the Government, the latter assum- 
ing responsibility for the military and physical training part of the 
curricula, the former for the non-military subjects and courses of 
instruction. .. .. The immediate control of the student-body 
should be exercised by a military staff under the War Department. 
So also should the military instruction and physical development be 
carried out by a military staff especially qualified for this service. 
The instruction in non-military subjects, however, should be under 
the direction and supervision of the Department of Education. ....” 

Remember, fellow-educators, especially any who may be sensi- 
tive because Congress does not always take us seriously, that such 
a proposal was endorsed in a set of resolutions adopted at the 
Milwaukee meeting of the National, Education Association last 
summer, and is to be found among ‘“‘A Few National Recommenda- 
tions” approved by that body,' in these words: ‘‘We advocate the 
enactment of the following measures as fundamental beginnings of 
a national program in education: 

1. The passage by Congress of the Smith-Towner Bill. 

2. An act providing for a year of compulsory civic, physical, and 
vocational training under the proposed Department of Education.” 


These are the “beginnings,” mind you, and when you have 
carefully considered these two contradictory articles, tell me, educa- 
tors of America, whether or not there are just grounds for distrust 
on the part of Congress and cabinet with regard to our demands 
that we be taken seriously. 

Our suspicions with regard to the possibility, yea, with regard 
to the purpose, of having a Federal Department of Education with- 
out federal control, are aroused first by the suggestion that we have 
a Secretary of Education to be appointed by the President as a 
member of his cabinet to set up standards and to show why such 
standards should be accepted. And when we have considered what 
would be the consequences of this initial step toward standardizing 
education on 2 national scale, it requires more than a reference to 
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the Tenth Amendment of the Constitution to quiet them. At this 
point, indeed, our faith in the probability of a cabinet officer for 
education, without control, to be appointed by the President, is 
reduced to about two and three-quarters per cent. And when we 
discover that the same organization which is chief sponsor for this 
sort of thing has also endorsed ‘‘an act providing for a year of com- 
pulsory civic, physical, and vocational training under the proposed 
Department of Education,”’ our faith in this probability is further 
reduced to less than one-half of one per cent. And when we make 
the further discovery that those temporarily in control of the 
N.E.A. have sponsored these things as the ‘‘beginnings’”’ of a 
national program in education, this faith reaches the vanishing 
point. In despair it cries out for reply, If these are the ‘‘beginnings,”’ 
what will the end be? 

I am in favor of a Federal Department of Education for the 
better administration of all educational work which constitutionally 
belongs to the Federal Government, as such, including the invalua- 
ble work now conducted by the Bureau of Education. There are 
unquestioned advantages in bringing together under a common 
direction all of the services of the Federal Government having to 
do with education, but I am opposed to the administration of such 
a department by a Secretary of Education to be appointed by the 
President as a member of his cabinet. It is neither imperative nor 
desirable that this should be the case. : 

The principles which have dominated the organization and 
traditions of the President’s cabinet are so well known that it is 
hardly necessary to mention them or to call them in question. 
Recent events abundantly illustrate their practical operation. 
The President’s cabinet is his official family, the members of which 
are selected with political purposes uppermost in his mind. Mem- 
bers of this cabinet retain office only so long as they serve the 
political purposes of the President, and the exceptions to this are 
rare and inconsequential. This practice is so thoroughly established 
that no one disputes either its existence or its propriety. It is right 
and proper for the President to have as his official family the men 
whom he personally selects, and their terms of office should be at 
his pleasure. For anyone to suppose it would or should be otherwise 
with a Secretary of Education appointed by the President as a mem- 
ber of his cabinet is an unwarranted supposition, and if he is to be 
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deprived of all power, as the advocates of the Smith-Towner Bill 
now insist is the case in its amended form, of what political use can 
he be? Ours is a government by parties, and the instances in which 
cabinet officers use their offices for party ends are so numerous 
that we dare not subject our educational interests to this hazard of 
party politics. Cabinet officers do have control and Senator 
Kenyon, himself a member of the educational committee of the 
present Congress, has recently declared that because of the great 
powers which cabinet officers have developed in the government, 
he would endeavor to have a plank inserted in the platform of the 
Republican party requiring the presidential nominee to make public 
his proposed cabinet appointments thirty days before the election. 

For the administration of a Federal Department of Education 
I favor an independent administrative Federal Board of Education, 
acting through executive officers whom they select. However 
unsatisfactory such independent administrative boards may be for 
the administration of other matters, education calls for just such a 
board. It is a form of administration which is consistent with the 
nature of educational work and the relations of such work to govern- 
ment. To this, experience in our best city and state systems of 
education, and in the administration of colleges and universities, 
bears eloquent testimony. And just because education should 
make government instead of government making education, the 
relation of education to government should everywhere be one of 
relative independence. The very nature of education, particularly 
in democracies, makes it a privileged institution with a large degree 
of autonomy in administration. For this reason we should once for 
all recognize the important principle that the administration of 
education should be as completely separated as possible from the 
administration of other affairs. It is especially important that we 
should do this in a country where we have government by parties, 
and it is no more desirable for the President to appoint the chief 
executive officer for education in the Federal Government than for 
governors and mayors to appoint such officers for the smaller units 
of government. No city would tolerate the practice, and all states 
where it persists are trying to free themselves from it. 

With regard to the best manner of constituting a Federal Board 
of Education little need be said here. For obvious reasons the ex 
officio board is undesirable. The method of popular election is 
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impracticable. The best method is by presidential appointment. 
The term should be long and the board should be small. Nine 
members, the same number as in our Supreme Court, appointed at 
the beginning so that they shall retire in rotation, one each year, 
their successors thereafter to serve nine years, is the ideal arrange- 
ment. The long term would prevent personal and political control 
of the President, and the responsibility for bad appointments would 
be so clear that he would be constrained to make good ones. The 
possibility of abuse would be further prevented by confirmation 
in the usual way, but confirmation by the Supreme Court would be 
better still. 

Let there be the usual provisions for removal of members of 
this board on grounds of immorality, malfeasance in office, incom- 
petency, or neglect of duty, with the further provision that the 
President shall have the power to remove any of his own appointees 
for reasons satisfactory to himself. And then let this Federal 
Board of Education, thus constituted, choose as its chief executive 
officer a Commissioner of Education, and upon his nomination such 
Assistant Commissioners of Education and other agents as may be 
necessary for the efficient administration of our Federal educational 
activities. 

In this way continuity in the development of well-thought-out 
policies would be assured. Patronage in the appointment of a 
large number of assistants would be prevented. In a word, the 
Federal Government would put its sanction upon those principles 
of reform in educational administration which are gaining in 
recognition in all lesser units of organization throughout the nation. 

That these principles are sound no one can deny. They have 
stood the test of experience, whether the unit be large or small. 
They are consistent with the nature of educational work in its 
relation to democratic government. Every important volume on 
educational administration defends them. Dr. Snedden cham- 
pioned them to the last at the time the unfortunate arrangement 
was made for our Federal Board for Vocational Education. When 
the Emergency Commission had the original educational bill in 
preparation, Commissioner Claxton advocated a Federal Board of 
Education in accordance with them. So did Dr. Prosser. Why 
then, you may ask, were they not followed? 
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The answer to this question is to be found in the attitude of 
President Wilson and Congress. They were opposed to the creation 
of any more independent administrative boards, overlooking the 
important fact that however unsatisfactory such boards may be 
for the administration of other matters, education, above all other 
interests, calls for just such a board. President Wilson has insisted 
that in view of the threefold organization of our governmental 
functions, all administrative boards belong to the executive depart- 
ment of the government. As the chief executive he holds that the 
President has to take the responsibility for all the acts of his sub- 
ordinates. In recent years Congress has provided for certain boards 
and commissions whose employees the President appoints but 
whom, practically, he cannot remove. Under these circumstances 
he complained that there was a disastrous discrepancy between 
the responsibility of the President and his authority which the 
public could not understand. Consequently, he insisted at the 
time the Federal Board for Vocational Education was created, 
that if there was to be a board, the majority of its employees should 
be appointees over whom he had complete control. Presumably 
that is still his attitude and this easily explains the provision for 
a Secretary of Education in the President’s cabinet over whom a 
President would have complete control. 

But this position is unwarranted, for at the time our govern- 
ment was founded education was not regarded as a function of the 
Federal Government at all and this is to be remembered in all 
subsequent legislation on the part of the Federal Government with 
regard to education. Education, indeed, as Professor Hollister has 
pointed out recently, has become a kind of fourth thing and should 
be relatively independent in its administration over all of the origi- 
nal threefold governmental functions which were in the President's 
mind. 

So far as the attitude of Congress was concerned, suffice it to 
say that it, too, was opposed to the multiplication of independent 
administrative boards, at least those members of Congress who were 
consulted by the commission, and knowing these things the emer- 
gency commission followed the plan which appeared most agreeable 
to Congress without any serious attempt, apparently, to show a 
better way. 

These were the essential circumstances, as I gather them from 
correspondence, which led to the decision to draft a bill which 
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provided for a cabinet officer instead of a Federal Board of Educa- 
tion. 

But whatever the form of organization for a Federal Department 
of Education, I am opposed to any form of federal control, direct 
or indirect, over any kind of educational work undertaken by the 
states, hence I am in favor of an amendment to the Smith-Hughes 
Law under which the Federal Government now practically domi- 
nates the conditions under which agriculture and home economics 
shall be taught in high schools everywhere, so as to prevent this. 

I am opposed to Federal control over any form of education 
undertaken by the states, not only on account of its unconstitu- 
tionality but also on account of its undesirability. Such control, 
whether direct or indirect, in the impressive words of a letter from 
Hon. Elihu Root on this matter, “calls for the exercise of power by 
the Federal Government which has not been committed to that 
Government by the people of the United States in their Constitu- 
tion, but has been reserved to the several states. It seems equally 
clear that no such poweg ought to be committed to the Federal 
Government, because it would be absolutely inconsistent with one 
of the two primary purposes of our system of Government, that is 
to say, preservation of the right of local self-government in the 
States, at the same time with the maintenance of National power.” 

The unconstitutionality of Federal control over education in 
the states has everywhere been conceded, even by the advocates 
of the Smith-Towner Bill. They declare in the most emphatic way 
that this bill has no such control. They appeal for its passage on 
this ground. They flood us with propaganda in its behalf. They 
harvest unnumbered resolutions of endorsement. But I am not 
convinced. Nor was I impressed in favor of the bill by the hearing 
of the Congressional Committee at which two representatives from 
the American Federation of Teachers and one from the American 
Federation of Labor were present, but not one single solitary school 
superintendent from the entire nation. 

Federal control, large Federal control, is there in spite of all 
efforts to disguise it. No such national program for education as 
that contemplated in this bill can be carried out without a large 
measure of Federal control, both direct and indirect, and, as I have 
pointed out, if it is to be administered by a cabinet officer, this 
control is inevitably exposed to partisan influences. How, for 
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example, can the Federal Government equalize educational oppor- 
tunity within the various states without control? And is it reason- 
able, indeed, to expect the Federal Government to make large 
appropriations without exercising control over the expenditures 
in some form, when such appropriations are conditioned upon the 
willingness of the states to match the money, ‘“‘fifty-fifty,” us 
provided in this bill? For in order to say that Federal funds have 
been properly used it is necessary to ascertain whether or not each 
state has matched the Federal appropriation and has used the 
money according to the intention of the Federal law. This in itself 
gives to the Federal Government indirect authority over state 
appropriations, and it means that state money must be expended 
under the conditions of the Federal act. In other words, by relying 
upon the conditional patronage of the Federal Government whose 
money is, after all, collected from the people, the states actually 
submit to the control of the Federal Government in spending their 
own money. That is exactly what we now have under the Smith- 
Hughes Law governing vocational education. Let us not deceive 
ourselves, therefore, into thinking that Federal encouragement of 
anything does or should or really can exist without Federal control 
in some form whenever appropriations are made upon definitely 
specified conditions. 

To summarize, I am in favor of a Federal Department of Educa- 
tion in which to bring together under a common direction all of the 
legitimate educational activities of the Federal Government, but 
I am opposed to the administration of this department by a cabinet 
officer. For the administration of such a Federal Department of 
Education I am in favor of an independent Federal Board of 
Education, acting through expert executive officers whom this 
board selects, but I am opposed to any form of control by this 
board, direct or indirect, over education in the states. I am in favor 
of congressional appropriations to the states for educational pur- 
poses upon application of the states accompanied by satisfactory 
evidence of indigence in spite of diligence, but I am opposed to 
conditional appropriations to the states by the Federal Govern- 
ment, because of the Federal control which this procedure inevitably 
entails. And since Federal control over education in the states is 
admittedly unconstitutional and undesirable, I am opposed to the 
proposed ‘fundamental beginnings of a national program for 
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education” as inconsistent with these admissions, which call for 
a plan of administration for our Federal educational functions that 
disregards the inherent relations of government and education in a 
country like ours, and which in the end would lead the states to 
surrender their birthright for a mess of Federal pottage. Other 
ways—more constitutional, more desirable, and more American— 
will stimulate the states to measure up to their full responsibilities. 
The inspiring examples of some of them are already at work. A 
Federal Department of Education, such as I have indicated, will 
encourage them through publicity, through research, and through 
an appeal to state pride or sense of shame. It must not yield 
to the influences that are now working for the “beginnings” of a 
program of centralization that would end in the destructic.: of the 
very substance of Americanism, which is individualism, self- 
reliance, initiative, and responsibility. 
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DESIRABLE AMENDMENTS OF THE 
SMITH-TOWNER BILL! 


CHARLES H. JUDD 
School of Education, University of Chicago 


I am anxious, as I am sure that every American school officer is, 
to be perfectly clear in making statements with regard to the 
Smith-Towner Bill. There has been some disposition on the part 
of the friends of this bill to insist on a caucus and to hold that this 
bill is the one and only way of getting a federal agency for the 
promotion of education. When some of us have objected to this 
or that feature of the bill, we have been told that the bill will 
doubtless be amended in the course of its passage by Congress, 
but that it must not be criticized by educators whose rights seem 
to have been abrogated with the presentation of the bill; and we 
have then been forced, so far as the friends of the bill could bring 
that about, to be counted for the bill plus its unknown revisions or 
to be counted against the federal department. 

Mr. Chairman, if there is a caucus here and we must be for the 
present bill in detail and for the reference of all revisions to Congress 
rather than to councils of educators, then I wish to give notice 
that however lonesome it may be outside, I intend to leave the 
caucus. I am especially sorry to go if the only man whom I am 
likely to find outside is my colleague, Professor Burris, because 
I like his bipartizan board just exactly as well and no better than 
I do the nondescript thing set up in the Smith-Towner Bill. If, 
on the other hand, this is not a caucus but a forum for the presenta- 
tion of amendments proposed by educators, I crave permission to 
stay and be a part of the constructive deliberations which aim at 
the end that we are all prepared to defend, namely, the erection 
of a truly national agency for the guidance of education in the 
United States. 

I am very sure that it is legitimate to ask for a redrafting of this 
bill in some of its major sections. The original draft was made 


1 Address delivered before the Society of the College Teachers of Education, February 23, 1920, at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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as an emergency measure in the midst of the war. The National 
Education Association Commission knew that there were grave 
objections to the bill as drafted by such organizations as the council 
representing the higher institutions of the country. Again the 
N. E. A. Commission in its haste to get the bill in shape decided to 
avoid an open break with the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion by omitting any mention of that board. It is a well-known, 
though not a generally discussed, fact that the Director of Voca- 
tional Education appeared before the commission and threatened 
opposition if the Vocational Board were mentioned in the bill. 
Thereupon, in the name of political expediency, a war formula 
putting it up to the President to cut the Gordian knot was drafted 
into the bill and the Vocational Board was left to be taken in or 
omitted as the President might determine. 

I wish at this time to present very earnestly a plea that the whole 
matter be recanvassed. There are many of us who think it is a 
cardinal principle of American education that there shall be only 
one school and that this unit school shall be broad enough to 
include both vocational education and academic education. We 
cannot contemplate with any complacency whatsoever the prospect 
of a department of education at Washington debarred by political 
expediency or any other form of evasion from participation in the 
federal organization of vocational schools. Certainly this issue 
will have to be faced immediately after the passage of the bill. 
Can there not be devised some way of facing it now and focusing 
on the solution of this problem and like problems the educational 
thought of the country? 

I am the more insistent in my plea because it has come to be my 
settled conviction in the months that have passed that very few 
teachers have even read the Smith-Towner Bill. The teaching 
profession has not passed deliberate judgment on such matters as 
the acceptance of the principle of the Overman Law in the drafting 
of this bill. 

Furthermore, there is clear evidence that the evasion practiced 
in the drafting of the bill has been of no avail. The Childrens’ 
Bureau, for example, is not at all unaware of the implications of the 
bill nor is it one whit less pronounced in its attitude than it would 
be if the name of the bureau were explicitly set down in the organiz- 
ing paragraph. The same is true of the rest of the bureaus which 
are marked for absorption. 
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Let us admit that in war time it was inexpedient to try to 
thrash out all these matters. I believe that a strong step could 
have been taken even in war by gathering in conference all the 
chief educational agencies of the nation and by working out in 
conference a policy which could stand forth as clear and compre- 
hensive. I do not believe that there is statesmanship in evasion. 
I hold that what was right and desirable then has become impera- 
tive now. 

I should be willing to offer this as the sole contribution which 
I bring to the discussion if I believed that any infelicities in my 
mode of presenting the pleas which I have made or am about to 
make could be cured by silence on other matters. I have no wish 
to blockade the organization of a strong federal department, and if 
the promoters of this bill will organize a comprehensive conference, 
including those divisions of the federal government which are most 
directly concerned in education and such bodies as that represented 
by Mr. Capen, and will submit to such a conference the revision 
of the bill, I for one will agree that they have done their duty. 

In the meantime, in the spirit of constructive criticism, I ven- 
ture to deal with another point. I take it that we are all agreed 
that the new federal agency, whatever it is, should be strong. 
This demands, to my thinking, that the department be equipped 
to carry on certain forms of investigation and to carry out certain 
forms of publicity which are not now possible to the Bureau of 
Education. The theory of those who drafted the Smith-Towner 
Bill was that the department will become strong by virtue of the 
hundred millions of dollars which it distributes to the states. And 
yet the revised draft of the bill goes to the extreme in making it 
clear that the gift of this money to the states will not be a source 
of strength to the new department. Quite the contrary. The 
new department is loaded with the routine of auditing the fund 
and it is explicitly denied any supervision over its expenditure. 
In other words, the auditing of the hundred million becomes a 
heavy burden and not a source of strength. For this vast job of 
auditing and setting up systems of accounts the department is 
supplied with an initial appropriation which, it was pointed out 
to the N. E. A. Commission, is inadequate. 

At this point I wish to be perfectly clear. There is no evidence 
in the bill or in any published discussions of it by the commission 
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that a single appropriation is determined in its amount by any 
scientific study of the needs to be covered by that appropriation. 
We might be patient with some guesswork about what is needed 
to cure illiteracy. We might be willing to set down $7,500,000 
for illiteracy and justify the guess by saying that it is sufficiently 
within the requirements so that it makes no difference if we are 
vague by a few millions. But such unscientific guessing in the 
fundamental operating appropriation is another matter. Either 
the $500,000 appropriated is an exact, defensible figure, or it is not. 
Our educational fraternity has been made familiar in recent years 
with the demand for scientific budget-making. The superin- 
tendent of schools in the smallest town in the remotest state has 
had it laid on his soul to be scientific in his budget; and here we see 
a great national enterprise set up with a blanket budget which is 
known to be a guess. 

Furthermore, there are some of us, and I belong to that number, 
who think it is a bad guess. I shall not attempt to persuade you 
of the correctness of my view. I merely come with the urgent plea 
that the matter of funds be canvassed in the same scientific way 
that is advocated for school budgets. I will be concrete far enough 
to let you see what I mean. I think that somebody should make a 
list of publication funds now expended by the divisions of the 
government likely to be absorbed so that when the discussion 
turns to the appropriation Congress will be informed of the probable 
cost of publicity. There is at the present time no such figure 
available. In the same fashion, I think there should be at hand 
some concrete figures about the operating expenses of other federal 
departments. Such figures were not at hand when the $500,000 
in the bill was set down. 

The reason why it seems to me wise to say these things frankly 
to each other is that weaknesses of the sort with which I am trying 
to deal will certainly militate against the bill if it ever really gets 
before Congress. We are a group of scientific people interested in 
the task of reforming American school administration and making 
practices scientific. Our best opportunity to do a fine, detailed, 
scientific job is slipping through our fingers. 

Another matter in which I shall venture to suggest revision 
touches the big appropriation. There are many of us who think 
the appropriation is the essential part of the bill. I am not of that 
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number. In my judgment, it would be better policy and even 
better politics to separate the appropriation from the section of 
the bill which creates the department. A representative of the 
Teachers’ Federation stated frankly in answer to my question 
before a committee to which he was presenting the bill that he 
regarded the appropriation division as the most important part 
of the bill. I have been told by those in charge of the bill that 
congressmen will not support the department unless the bill brings 
appropriations to their states. Perhaps all this justifies mixing 
the two sections of the bill, but I wish that such a conclusion could 
be avoided. I believe we should be infinitely stronger before the 
country if we had two bills, and I personally favor an appropriation 
bill only after a strong department has been set up and can tell the 
country in scientific terms how much federal appropriation is 
needed and why. 

In spite of very clear convictions in these matters just referred to 
I am prepared for the sake of this discussion to accept the principle 
of a huge federal subsidy for schools. The question which I wish 
to raise is with regard to the distribution of the fund. One-half of 
the fund is to be expended in equalizing educational opportunity 
in the several states. In order that this fund may accomplish 
its purpose it is to go to the states one-half on the basis of 
pupil enumeration, one-half on the basis of the number of teachers 
employed. This complicated formula is adopted instead of the 
simple formula of distribution according to population evidently 
because it was not thought possible to accomplish adequate results 
toward equalizing school opportunity if states receive moneys in 
direct proportion to their population or in direct proportion to_ 
that which they now have. We may assume, I take it, that a 
straight population base is accepted as unsatisfactory and the pro- 
posed formula is intended to provide a better distribution. If we 
find out, therefore, how the money would go on a population base 
we ought to find that there will be much more advantageous dis- 
tribution on the pupil-teacher base; that is, on the pupil-teacher 
base, those states which need support should get it in larger degree 
than they would on the population base. 

I have spent a half hour making some calculations for the pur- 
pose of comparing the population base with the base proposed in 
the bill. We have in the Report of the Bureau of Education for 
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1917 the commissioner’s figures for 1916 as the latest figures 
available. The commissioner’s figures differ slightly from those 
called for in the bill because the commissioner gives the enumera- 
tion of pupils between the ages of 5 and 18 years, not between 6 
and 21 as called for in the bill. I think this slight variation will 
not be regarded as essential.! From this point on we have clear 
sailing and can make a comparison very readily. Let us take six 
states somewhat at random. New York, Indiana, Nebraska, and 
Oregon may be selected to represent good school support; Alabama 
and New Mexico, to represent conditions which ought to be aided 
by federal grant. The selection includes those which have a high 
per capita expenditure per child and those which have very low per 
capita expenditures. A table for these six states is as follows: 


Per Capita Amount that Amount if 
Expenditure Would Be One-Half Were 
States for Each Received if on Base of Pupils,) Difference 
Child Between Appropriation One-Half on 
5 and 18 Years Were Based on Base of 
Population Teachers 
United States..... $23.87 $50,000,000 | $50,000,000 j............. 
29.43 5,045,254 4,328,214 — $717,040 
34.13 1,383,339 1,444,471 +61,132 
Nebraska......... 31 37 624,372 827,681 +203,309 
36.61 410,432 418,787 +8,355 
Alabama... 1,145,543 1,133,758 — 11,785 
New Mexico...... 16.76 201,490 188,847 12,643 


It will be seen from this table that the two states most in need of 
help do not get it, while Nebraska gets a very large addition. New 
York does not get as much as it would on a population basis which 
is undoubtedly equitable, but Oregon and Indiana get more. It is 
a mere matter of chance, therefore, whether the money goes where 
it should or not. 

I submit that the outcome of such an obviously desirable study 
is not encouraging for those of us who like to find that a law fulfils 
its pretensions. The bill says that this money is to be used in 
“providing equally good educational opportunities for the children 

1 There are no census figures later than 1910 for the ages mentioned in the bill. If the calculation 
is based on the 1910 census figures, the resulting figures differ from those given in the table by only 2 or 
3 per cent and do not affect the main issue. If all the figures are taken from the commissioner’s tables, 


the calculations are probably more truly representative of the effect which would be produced by enacting 
the bill. 
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in the several states” and then it proceeds on a complex but un- 
sound basis to give a big slice to some of them which already have 
more than most states, and to those which have very inadequate 
funds the bill gives the little which comports with their present 
poverty. 

The bill also earnestly exhorts the states to the effect that the 
use of this money must be for the purpose of securing better teach- ° 
ing, extended school terms, and new library facilities. All was 
going well in this ambitious plan for the use of the appropriation to 
improve conditions until the N. E. A. agents began to consort with 
the representatives of the Teachers’ Federation. The item that the 
Teachers’ Federation wrote into this bill, an item that was not in 
the original draft, is at the head of the list of improvements; it 
reads ‘“‘partial payment of teachers’ salaries.”’ 

Again let me point out that I am not at all out of sympathy with 
any effort that can legitimately be made to increase salaries. I am 
not sure that we shall not go ultimately to Washington and to the 
state capitals and settle the matter of teachers’ salaries by central 
legislation of a perfectly direct, straightforward type. When the 
time comes for that action, I am in favor of doing what we do 
openly, directly, and of set purpose. I do not believe that the 
federal appropriation here described will equalize opportunities; 
I do not believe it will improve education by the mere process of 
increasing salaries. If the whole $50,000,000 went for salaries plus 
$50,000,000 more from the states, the aggregate when given to the 
teachers would make only $160 per teacher. If this were given to 
teachers in such a way as to evade a vigorous discussion in every 
community of the necessity of more revenues for schools, or if it 
were given without raising the question of more efficient work by 
teachers, it would in my judgment harm schools rather than help 
them. I believe in increased salaries; I believe in new demands on 
teachers for more efficient work. I believe the people ought to be 
more clearly aware of the necessity of increasing salaries. I believe 
that teachers ought to be made aware of increased responsibilities 
when salaries are raised. I am not in favor of anything that will 
obscure these parallel issues. 

So I conclude, Mr. Chairman, as I began. I yield to no man in 
my demand for a federal agency for the promotion of schools. I am 
prepared to see those who counsel on these matters come to agree- 
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ments if their agreements do not evade crucial issues. I think the 
provisions of the bill ought to be defensible in scientific terms. I 
suggest as a measure for the accomplishment of these amendments a 
recanvass of the ground that was covered in haste and by too small 
a group of people in the emergency of the war, and I submit that 
so long as the bill is in the immature stage in which it now is, the 
only intelligent attitude for the school man and the only attitude 
which is loyal to the schools is the attitude of frank constructive 
criticism. 
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THE KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY UNIT—PART II 


ALICE TEMPLE 
School of Education, University of Chicago 


Language activities—The kindergarten-primary period is one 
during which the normal child should gain sufficient control of oral 
and written language to be able to use both as a means of communi- 
cating and acquiring ideas. The kindergarten aims to develop on 
the part of children steadily increasing control of oral language as 
a means of communication and, with the older children, to stimulate 
interest in printed and written forms and a desire to understand 
and use them. It uses for these purposes informal conversation, 
oral group composition, story-telling, and other natural stimuli to 
reading. 

Conversation.—The varied activities of the schoolroom call for 
the use of oral language and furnish the children natural opportuni- 
ties for gaining control of this mode of communication. In addi- 
tion, however, a special time is set aside for the free interchange of 
ideas and information concerning topics of particular interest to 
the children. This period is scheduled on the time program as 
“Conversation.” 

During the conversation period the children are gathered about 
the teacher in an informal group, conducive to a feeling of ease and 
sociability. They are encouraged to talk of things of immediate 
and special interest, for example, their toys, their plays, their 
trips to interesting places, what their fathers and mothers do, etc. 
All of the topics which come up in this fashion are not equally 
valuable, but the teacher, especially at first and with the younger 
and more timid children, encourages expression concerning almost 
any interest and by tactful guidance leads it into profitable channels. 

The children are especially free and spontaneous in talking 
about toys and other objects which they have brought from home 
to exhibit to the teacher and other children. Early in the year 
the things brought make a rather miscellaneous collection, but 
soon the children begin bringing objects related to the projects 
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which are being carried on or to the interests which have been 
aroused in the classroom; for example, a sample package of some 
cereal for the grocery store, a toy telephone for +*e playhouse, 
material to make clothes for the doll, autumn leaves or berries 
gathered on a week-end trip, pictures suggested by school work and 
play, and food for the rabbit. These contributions often serve to 
recall work done the day before and lead to discussion of plans for 
today. This is not left to chance, however. The teacher uses 
part of this time to suggest ideas to which she wishes to direct 
attention. If these are carefully selected and presented, they bring 
equally spontaneous response. From the point of view of language 
training the important thing is that the teacher create situations 
which will stimulate free expression. She may then correct the 
child’s use of English when necessary, help him in his choice of 
words and phrases, encourage him to use complete sentences and 
to enunciate clearly so that he may be understood. 

Group composition.—A short daily period, of about fifteen 
minutes, devoted to conversation concerning things of vital interest 
to the particular group of children, serves to supplement and helps 
to organize experiences gained through other activities at the same 
time that it gives training in oral expression. As the children 
gradually overcome any natural shyness and begin to express them- 
selves with some degree of freedom, the teacher may help them to 
further organization of their ideas through group composition. 
This may take the form of a letter to an absent schoolmate or some 
other friend of the children or to another class, a story about an 
interesting picture, an account of an excursion, or a description of 
some work done by the children. After discussing with the chil- 
dren some of the facts and ideas which they would like or need to 
include in such a composition, the teacher may lead them to express 
their ideas in complete sentences and to arrange the sentences in 
somewhat logical fashion. 

The following letters composed by the children explain them- 


selves. 
April 11, 1919 
Dear Mr. HEATH: 
Thank you for the hen that you lent to us. She is sitting on her eggs now. 
She is in a barrel. The barrel is in the kindergarten room under the window sill. 
Lovingly, 
THE KINDERGARTEN 
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May 1, 1919 


DeAR Mr. HEATH: 
Five chickens have hatched. Two hatched on Monday, two hatched on 
Tuesday, and one hatched on Wednesday, so five were out on Thursday. One is 
dark yellow and four are light yellow. 
The Mother Hen is Henny Penny. One of the little chickens is Chicken 
Little. The dark one is Darky. One of the other little chickens is Little Tup- 
pens, one is Betty and the other is Tommy. 


Lovingly, 
THE KINDERGARTEN 


Here is a very simple story suggested by a picture shown at the 
time the children were taking care of the hen and chicks referred to 
in the letters quoted above. The quotation is a song which the 
children had recently learned. 


The little chickens are coming to eat and so is the mother hen. 
The boy wants his little sister to see the hen and the little chickens eat. 
The boy is saying: 
Come chick, chick, chick, 
Come chick, chick, chick, 
Here is food for you to eat. 
Come chick, chick, chick, 
Come chick, chick, chick, 
It’s fine and soft and sweet. 
The baby and boy are sitting on the back steps. 


When the children were fitting up a grocery store in the fall, 
they were shown one morning a picture of two children playing 
store. After the children had commented freely on the picture the 
suggestion was made that they write a story about it for their 
story book. They talked it over further for the purpose of getting 
variety of expression and of organizing the material and then the 
teacher wrote the following sentences at the children’s dictation. 


Tom and Betty are playing grocery store. 

Betty has come to buy. 

Betty has her mother’s hat and pocketbook. 
There are apples, bananas, and cornflakes for sale. 
Tom is the grocery man. 


The first stories and descriptions are usually composed of very 
simple sentences which are similar in structure. Gradually the 
compositions become longer, more complex in sentence structure, 
and show command of a larger vocabulary. Following is an 
example. 
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Our TRIP TO THE FIRE-ENGINE HousE 

We went to see the fire-engine house. 

When we first went in we looked at the fire-engine. 

Then we looked at the horses. 

The horses’ names were Baby, Dolly, Brandenbury, and Nigger. 

One of the horses did tricks. 

We went upstairs and saw where the firemen sleep. 

A fireman said, ‘‘When the fire bell rings at night the firemen jump into their 
boots and slide down the brass poles.” 

We went downstairs and when the bell rang the firemen came down the brass 


poles. 

Then the horses opened the doors and came out from their stables to be 
hitched up. 

Then they went back to their stables after they were unhitched. 


These group compositions are printed or typewritten, and either 
pasted in a large scrapbook and kept in school to be re-read and 
enjoyed from time to time, or they are duplicated and each child 
pastes a copy in an individual book which he has made and may 
take home. If the composition is a story about a picture it is 
pasted opposite the picture. If it is a description or a record, it is 
illustrated with drawings made by the children or with pictures 
brought by them which serve to illustrate the subject. 

This type of work, apart from its value as a means of organizing 
thought and training in expression, is one of the best devices which 
the kindergarten may use to establish a desirable attitude on the 
part of the child toward books and other printed material. Children 
who have contributed to such a composition, have then seen the 
teacher write it, have seen it next day in printed or typewritten 
form, have heard the teacher read it again, and have finally pasted 
a copy of it into a book of their own construction which may be 
taken home and read by the other members of the family, are likely 
to have a much more intelligent interest in books than before such 
a series of experiences. 

Stories and poetry.—The child’s progress in control of language 
is greatly facilitated by excellent models. Just as he acquires new 
words, modes of expression, and correct usage through imitation of 
his elders, so he may be further helped by opportunity to become 
familiar with bits of the literature of childhood found chiefly in 
folk and fairy tales and Mother Goose rhymes. The children in 
the kindergarten commit to memory about ten or twelve of the 
Mother Goose rhymes and they become very familiar with many 
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more. Thus certain words, phrases, and poetic modes of expression 
become their own. 

From the mass of available folk and fairy tales a careful selection 
of twelve or fifteen is made. The stories chosen are characterized 
by simple structure, interesting action, sound organization, and a 
happy ending. 

Through repeated hearing of these stories well told the children 
acquire a feeling for good literary form which aids them in their 
own efforts to organize ideas. They are aided further by playing 
out some of the stories with toys, by dramatizing a few of the 
short ones and by illustrating with crayon or clay. The poems and 
stories are sometimes read to the children and they in turn ‘‘read” 
many of these same stories and rhymes through the pictures in the 
illustrated books, thus learning to associate oral presentation, 
graphic illustration, and printed symbols. 

Furthermore, among the stories with which the children become 
perfectly familiar are many of those which will be used as reading 
material in the first grade. 

Other stimuli to reading.—The teachers in the kindergarten take 
advantage of the many other opportunities which occur in the 
ordinary life of the school to stimulate interest in written and 
printed forms. For example, each child has a locker in which his 
outdoor wraps are to be kept. Instead of marking these with bits 
of paper of different colors and forms, or with pictures, as is often 
done with children who cannot read, each child is given a slip of 
paper on which his name is clearly written or printed. He pastes 
this on the door of his locker and is urged to look at it carefully so 
that he will learn to recognize it. If he fails to do this in the course 
of a few days he is given a duplicate slip to help him to find his 
name. It is not many days before he becomes quite independent 
of such help. Sometimes an individual child will become interested 
enough to familiarize himself with the printed names of other 
children. 

The children have access to the material cupboards and usually 
help themselves to the materials they need. They learn to recog- 
nize the shape of the box in which a particular material is kept 
unless there are several boxes of the same form and size. When 
this is the case the boxes are clearly labelled and the older children 
soon learn to distinguish between such words as scissors, paste, 
crayons, etc. 
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When the children make plans for their constructions, naming 
objects they will make or materials they will need, or when they 
choose three or four games which they would like to play in succes- 
sion, these are listed on the blackboard by the teacher. Of course 
the children do not read these lists but they appreciate their value 
to one who can read them. If anything is not to be erased by the 
janitor when he washes the boards the word save is written, The 
children soon learn to recognize this word and sometimes a child 
will teach himself to write it. 

Signs of one sort or another often give a most realistic touch to 
the children’s constructions and at the same time emphasize again 
the importance of these symbols; for example, names of streets on 
the lamp posts in the miniature community, names on different 
buildings in this same community such as Fire Department, 
Garage, Grocery Store, and Post Office, and traffic signs such as 
Stop and Go. 

Enough illustrations have been given to indicate the possibilities 
in this direction. Through these and similar devices the children 
are helped to realize the general function of the numerous symbols 
with which they are surrounded and are soon eager to interpret 
them. 

Reading tn the first grade.—Children who have had experiences 
of the types described in this and the previous article go to the 
first grade well prepared for systematic instruction in reading. 
They have acquired the habits and made the other fundamental 
social adjustments which are necessary to happy and profitable 
school life. They have developed interests in the varied activi- 
ties of the school and have acquired a fund of valuable ideas through 
association with teacher and children in carrying forward the 
various forms of construction and play provided by the kindergarten 
program. They are able to use these ideas in solving the simple 
problems which arise in connection with their various individual 
enterprises. They have gained sufficient command of oral lan- 
guage to make their thoughts and feelings known and have learned 
to listen to and understand most of what other persons say to them. 
And, finally, they have been introduced, in a variety of interesting 
and significant ways, to a new form of communication, viz., the 
written and printed word and sentence. 

As has been said, when children enter first grade without these 
preparatory experiences, considerable time must be spent in 
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acquiring them before reading can be taught successfully. On the 
other hand, children who have had these necessary preliminary 
experiences are ready to continue each type of activity on a higher 
level and eager to begin at once to acquire control of these new 
language forms, i.e., to learn to read and write. 

The first-grade teacher who is working with the children who 
have come from the kindergarten makes use of this awakened 
desire, from the beginning, to help the children associate the written 
and printed forms with the particular oral words and sentences 
which they represent, these, in turn, being selected from vivid and 
interesting schoolroom activities. For example, directions for 
rhythmic play are written on the board, as they are spoken, such 
as run, skip, hop, etc. Later such directions are written only and 
numerous games are played involving the recognition of these and 
similar words and phrases. Such directions as ‘‘Girls, skip to the 
chairs,” “Group 1, run to the group room,” etc., are also given in 
writing. 

The “incidental” reading begun in the kindergarten is con- 
tinued in a variety of ways. The children themselves suggest the 
labeling of objects when it is necessary and the writing of lists of 
things to be remembered. They are prepared also to make im- 
mediate and intelligent use of such devices as the “bulletin board” 
and picture charts. 

The children are told that the bulletin board will contain some- 
thing new and important every day; so they hasten to examine it 
as soon as they arrive in the morning. Following are some of the 
items which have appeared from time to time on the bulletin board 
in the first grade: ‘‘We shall go to the garden,” accompanied by an 
appropriate picture; ‘‘We shall not go out today,’’ accompanied by 
a rainy day picture; ‘Today is Monday”; ‘“‘We go to assembly 
today”’; ‘““One week to Christmas!” 

While the children were reading the rhymes ‘‘Jack and Jill,” a 
picture of a boy appeared one day with the sentence, ‘‘This is Jack,” 
below it. The following day it was replaced by a picture of a girl 
with the statement, “This is Jill.” 

After the children had begun reading the story ‘‘The Little Red 
Hen,” the following sentences with appropriate pictures were seen 
on four successive days: ‘‘This is the little red hen.” ‘This is the 
pig.”” ‘This is the dog.” ‘This is the cat.’”” When a child is 
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unable to make out the sentence on the bulletin board he gets help 
from another child or from the teacher. 

The picture charts contain pictures of related objects with the 
name of each below it. These are objects which are significant 
because of their connection with the central interests and projects. 
In the autumn, when the children are interested in life and work 
on the farm, there is a chart containing pictures of all the different 
farm animals, another containing pictures of fruits, one of vege- 
tables, and one of grains and grain products. In December pictures 
of Santa Claus, a Christmas tree, and a variety of toys appear 
onthe chart. These are all examples of suggestions and invitations 
to read which have proved stimulating and helpful. 

The work in group composition and in story-telling, begun in 
the kindergarten, is continued in the first grade, but on a level 
commensurate with the maturity of the children. The ability in 
oral composition which has been acquired in the kindergarten is 
also utilized by the first-grade teacher in leading the children to 
formulate language units for chart reading lessons. The children 
have learned that writing is another way of saying what one wishes 
to say and they know the difference between words as they appear 
in lists or columns and as they are arranged in sentences. They 
are ready, therefore, to concentrate attention upon the particular 
forms which represent the sentences they themselves have formu- 
lated, or the sentences which make up the rhymes and stories with 
which they are familiar. Such nursery rhymes as “Jack and 
Jill,” “Jack Be Nimble,” etc., together with their own composi- 
tions, comprise the first reading material. The following are a few 
examples of the many chart reading lessons composed by the 
children and used as reading material during the fall. They show 
some of the typical activities and interests of the first three months. 


GOLDFISH 
We have two fish. 
They are goldfish. 
They are big. 

We feed them. 


Our STREET 
We are making a street. 
We made some houses. 

We made some lamp posts. 
We shall plant grass seed. 
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Tue Farm 
We shall make a barn. 
We shall make a house. 
We shall make a road. 
We shall plant wheat. 
We shall plant corn. 
We shall plant grass seed. 
MUFFINS 
We had some wheat seed. 
We grourid the wheat. 
It made white flour. 
We sifted the flour. 
We shall have muffins made. 
We shall eat them. 
BUTTER 
We made some butter. 
We put cream in a churn. 
We churned the cream. 
It turned to butter. 
We shall eat it on our muffins. 
CaHRIsTMAS STORY 
Jack wrote a letter. 
It was to Santa Claus. 
He put it in the fireplace. 
The letter said, ‘‘Dear Santa Claus, 
Please bring me a drum.” 


When the children have learned through reading from the 
blackboard and from charts to associate the whole line with the 
sentence which they have spoken or thought and to direct the eye 
movement from left to right, and when they have acquired a small 
reading vocabulary and have gained some skill in interpreting 
words and phrases through thinking of the content, their place in 
the line, and through whatever help the picture charts can give 
them, they are given the familiar stories to read from books, such 
stories as “‘The Little Red Hen,’’ Gingerbread Boy,’ and 
“Johnny and the Goats.”’ 

They continue, however, to formulate much of their own reading 
material. Eventually, through work in phonic analysis, they gain 
further power of interpreting new material. This power increases 
steadily as the teaching of reading goes forward through the three 
primary grades; silent reading is given a larger and larger place, 
and by the time they have finished the third grade these children 
have become relatively independent, intelligent, and rapid readers. 
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These descriptions of the work in manual and language activi- 

ties through the kindergarten and first grade illustrate the method 
by which unification is secured through a carefully organized 
curriculum. A description of work in each of the other phases of 
the curriculum would serve the same purpose. 

Classification and promotion.—A final factor in the adjustment 
between the kindergarten and first grade is that of classification 
and promotion. Children who enter the school between the ages of 
five and six years are assigned to the kindergarten. After the first 
two or three weeks they are classified in two groups for most of the 
work in language and manual activities. Singing and games 
may be carried on to advantage with the entire class. 

By the first of January those children who, in the judgment of 
the teachers, are sufficiently mature to be taught reading to advan- 
tage, are organized in a special group for this purpose. The chil- 
dren’s response to the type of work described above under Other 
Stimuli to Reading enables the teachers to determine with a good 
deal of accuracy which children are ready for systematic instruction 
in reading. If, however, subsequent experience shows that any one 
or more of the children are not prepared for this work, it is a very 
simple matter to return such children to the kindergarten group. 

The first-grade children now come at 8:45 and stay until 12:00 
as do the other first-grade classes, instead of from 9:00 to 11:30, 
which are the kindergarten hours. The program is so arranged 
that they continue to have singing, games, and some of the language 
work with the kindergarten children, but go to their own classroom 
for manual activities and reading. In October of the next year 
these children are ready for IA work and are promoted to a IA 
class. Among the other kindergarten children who are ready for 
promotion, some are more advanced than others and are placed 
accordingly in one of the two or three IB groups. 

Similarly, entering children between six and seven years of age 
are assigned to that group to which they belong as nearly as this 
can be determined in consultation with the parents, but the organi- 
zation is elastic enough to allow for all desirable reclassification 
during the first weeks of the term. Thus while age is a determining 
factor in the first classification of the children entering the elemen- 
tary school for the first time, reclassification and promotion are 
administered in terms of physical and mental maturity rather than 
actual age. 
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I. REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


New materials of instruction—The Nineteenth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education: devotes two hundred pages to the presentation of 
material collected from teachers in different parts of the United States who have 
worked out new materials for their classes. The lessons which are included in this 
yearbook are in form, for the most part, for immediate use by classes. They 
range in subject-matter from primary reading to lessons on how to study designed 
for college students. Lessons in geography, history, mathematics, and civics are 
included, and concrete materials from a large number of different localities illus- 
trate how teachers can prepare new material. 

The introduction which sets forth the purpose of this report points out that 
teachers are commonly mere transmitters of knowledge and not makers of new 
materiai for school use. The conservatism of the American textbook method of 
teaching is commented on, and boards of education and school officers are urged 
to give attention to the possibilities of developing among teachers a very different 
attitude toward their work. The committee which prepared the yearbook aims 
in this introduction to show the importance of organizing a permanent agency to 
stimulate the creation of new materials of instruction. 

The discussion of this yearbook before the National Society for the Study of 
Education resulted in a continuation of the committee with authorization for the 
enlargement of the work so that lessons in special subjects may be prepared and 
published in later yearbooks or in various school publications. 

Perhaps the most significant single item in the report of the committee is the 
resolution in which it recommends a method of securing the time and talent for 
a fuller development of the type of lessons illustrated in the yearbook. The 
resolutions are as follows: 

“WHEREAS, The rapid development of ideas and discoveries in the modern 
world bring to light many matters which should at once be introduced into the 
classrooms of public schools; and 

“WHEREAS, The organization of schools as at present common in this country 
creates too little expectation that teachers will discover and formulate new 
material of instruction as a part of their regular routine; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That in the judgment of the National Society for the Study of 
Education it is highly important that there be set up in every school system some 


1 Nineteenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I, “New Materials of 
Instruction.” Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1920. Pp. 194. $1.10. 
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agency or agencies for the formulation of materials of instruction not to be found 
in existing textbooks, such, for example, as exercises on local industries, geography, 
history, and natural surroundings; and be it further 

“Resolved, That in the judgment of this Society boards of education should be 
appealed to, to grant to productive officers some time for work of this kind. 
The methods suggested for meeting such a request are partial release from routine 
for a period of months or explicit recognition of such productive work in making 
promotions; and be it further 

“Resolved, That publishers be urged to recognize the desirability of putting 
much more material into the form now commonly known as supplementary 
reading, to the end that textbook teaching may be easily supplemented by the 
introduction of current material.’’ [Page 18.] 


Instruction of gifted children—The second part of the Nineteenth Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of Education‘ is devoted to a treatment of the 
experiments which are being tried in this country in the effort to ascertain how 
many gifted children there are in each grade and how they can best be carried 
through the curriculum. Scientific investigations have shown with increasing 
clearness in recent years that there are marked individual differences among 
children in all of the grades. These individual differences are so great that 
children in one grade sometimes show abilities equal to those of children in much 
higher grades. Associated with these gifted children there are always children of 
normal ability and children of inferior ability. The tendency to separate children 
into grades according to their ability is steadily gaining supporters, and this 
yearbook will undoubtedly accelerate that movement. The discussion is signifi- 
cant, not only because of the support which it gives to this special movement, but 
also because it is in effect a criticism of the present graded system in our public 
schools. If we cannot add to the rigid grading which is now common some 
device that will give individual children larger opportunities to achieve all that 
they are capable of achieving in the schools, there will continue to be a serious 
waste of human energy and of opportunity. The emphasis upon the need of 
special training for gifted children will therefore undoubtedly result in a careful 
reconsideration of the whole problem of grading children in the schools. 


Visual education.—The first number of a new magazine? edited by a group of 
educators who have entered the field of visual education will undoubtedly attract 
wide attention. The schools have been increasingly using moving pictures and 
lantern slides as means of giving instruction. The difficulty that has arisen in the 
past is the difficulty of securing proper materials for exhibition. The commercial 
concerns are not disposed to devote themselves to the preparation of high-grade 
pictures. A corporation has been formed in Chicago with academic men at its 
head and with a large corps of directors and advisers who are going to do every- 


1 Nineteenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part II, ‘Classroom Prob- 
lems in the Education of Gifted Children,” by Theodore S, Henry. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School 
Publishing Co., 1920. Pp. 125. $1.00. 

? Visual Education, 1 (January, 1920), 1-40. Chicago: Society for Visual Education, 327 South 
LaSalle Street. $1.00 a year. 
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thing they can, first, to work out in a scientific way the value of pictures and, 
secondly, to bring together material which will be available for use in schools, 

This first number of the magazine published by this corporation contains 
articles on “First Steps in the Study of Geography,” ‘“‘Human Eyes and Optical 
Instruments,” and ‘‘The Need for Experimental Investigation of Visual Instruc. 
tion,” and an article on the experience accumulated in Evanston, Illinois, 
where much use has been made of moving pictures in the schools. A statement is 
also made of the purposes of the society back of this publication. 

The magazine will be supplied to anyone who will write for a copy to 327 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois, which is the headquarters of the Society 
for Visual Education. 


A library list of children’s books.—The library as an adjunct to the public 
schools is in many centers supplying not only collateral material for the classes 
but also reading material for the entertainment of children. The great body of 
available material makes it difficult for the individual teacher, or even the librar- 
ian, to select that which is best suited to the needs of any given school or com- 
munity. Miss Bacon has prepared an annotated list! of about seven hundred 
titles. This list is supplementary to an earlier list which was prepared in 1916 and 
brings that list down to date. One hundred and four of the books included in this 
list are analyzed in some detail. An effort has been made to indicate in connection 
with each book the grades for which the material is adapted. The range of 
subjects covered is very wide, and the list can be recommended to teachers and 
librarians as one of the best sources for suggestions for children’s reading. 


Reference books —Some years ago Miss Hopkins, librarian of the Central 
High School and Junior College of Detroit, Michigan, prepared a textbook for the 
use of high schools and normal schools entitled Reference Guides that Should Be 
Known and How to Use Them. This book gained some attention and was used in 
a number of schools, but it was not widely used because there is no place in the 
regular curriculum for a textbook covering this whole field. Miss Hopkins has 
accordingly put the material into new form, making certain additions and modi- 
fications in its mode of presentation. A series of pamphlets? has been prepared. 
Each one of these pamphlets deals with a particular reference book. No. 1, for 
example, deals with Webster's New International Dictionary; No. 2, with the 
New Standard Dictionary; No. 3, with encyclopedias; No. 4, with parts of a book, 
and soon. There are eleven such pamphlets in all. Sample pages of the type of 
book in question are given and discussed. The student is told how to make use of 
each of these reference books, and an examination is prepared which can be used 
after the student has made his study. This examination is ingeniously devised 
and attached to the back cover. The questions are given on a detachable sheet 
and the answers are printed underneath where they can be seen by detaching 
the question sheet after the student has answered the questions. 


1 Children’s Catalog Supplement, 1916-19. Compiled by Corinne Bacon. New York: H. W. Wilson 
Co., 1919. Pp. 108. $0.60. 

2 FLoreNcE M. Hopxrins, Guides for the Use of Reference Books. Detroit, Michigan: The Willard 
Co., 479 Sixth Street, 1919. $0.25 pamphlet; 11 pamphlets in series. 
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These pamphlets will undoubtedly serve an important purpose of instruction 
and will make available to teachers of English a body of library instruction which 
is of great importance. 


An attack on school supervision—A somewhat misleading title introduces the 
reader to a vigorous statement of a point of view which is coming to be very 
common among certain classes of teachers. The book in question is entitled 
Education for Democracy! and is published by the Knickerbocker Press under the 
authorship of Miss Alice Davis. After a few introductory pages in which the 
author comments on the importance of public scheols in a democracy we come 
to the real subject of the book. A somewhat lengthy quotation will serve to bring 
out the point of view which is reiterated in all of the later pages. 

“It must be understood that the teacher is the most important factor in any 
educational system. This is readily admitted verbally, and glowing encomiums 
are pronounced upon teachers in lieu of adequate salary and professional 
recognition, but the vicious plan of supervision militates seriously against the 
influence of teachers, and impairs irreparably their usefulness by robbing them 
of self-confidence and independence of action. 

“The long overdue revolution in school organization must apparently await 
the awakening of the great mass of teachers, a slow movement, for teachers as a 
class are extremely conservative. They accept what comes in the form of school 
regulations, and aside from a certain amount of grumbling about details and 
sporadic ebullition of indignation behind closed doors, they jog placidly along the 
beaten educational pathway, quite oblivious to obstacles in the road, and uncon- 
cerned about their removal. Adherence to form and daily routine drudgery are 
calmly accepted as concomitants of the educational process. 

“Teachers as a group are docile, even submissive, to an alarming extent. 
This is probably due primarily to the industrial plan of school organization, to the 
factory-boss type of supervision. It seems well-nigh impossible to believe that 
members of the supervisory force have not discovered the fatal defects of this 
system. Skepticism concerning their inexplicable failure to do so is natural and 
unavoidable, and we can only escape the necessity for impugning their good faith 
by the conviction that they are the victims professionally of the system by which 
they profit pecuniarily. If honestly they have never been impelled to question 
the merits of the factory type of school organization, this failure constitutes in 
itself the most conclusive indictment of the traditional pernicious mechanical 
system. 

“The first essential in educational reform is the abolishment of the super- 
visory system, and from this would naturally follow the equalization of salaries 
and positions for the whole teaching corps. The far-reaching importance of this 
reform can be realized only when we observe the injustice and unreasonableness 
involved in the operation of the existing supervisory system. Very often some 
grade of supervisor inspects the work of teachers in perhaps a dozen different 
departments, the teachers in all departments having specialized in their own 
subjects, and the supervisor having had special training in not more than one 


1 Atice Davis, Education for Democracy. New York:§Knickerbocker Press, 1919. Pp. 51. 
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subject, possibly in none at all. Supposing him to have had most excellent 
training in one subject only, surely that does not qualify him to judge the charac. 
ter of the work in eleven other different departments, or in one other. Then it is 
obviously unjust to the teachers and to the public who defray the expense to 
pay supervisory officials a salary ranging from two to ten times as much as that of 
the teachers equally qualified for their particular line of work. The archaic and 
silly methods generally employed by the supervisor in inspecting a teacher's 
work tend only to emphasize the ridiculousness of the judgment of the work 
as indicated by the rating given the teacher.’”’ [Pages 8, 9, and 10.] 

The point of view presented in this quotation is very difficult to combat 
because personal prejudices of so violent a type are involved and because there are 
a great many supervisors who undoubtedly are open to some of the charges that 
are made in the book. One could present arguments for the abolition of the 
teaching force if one accepted the incompetency of a few people as a basis for the 
universal treatment of teachers. It is not necessary to deny that there have been 
mistakes in supervision in order to support supervision. One has only to appeal 
to the actual experience of well-organized school systems to show how essential 
is some type of co-ordination of teachers’ efforts. The best and most satisfac- 
torily organized school systems should be used as examples by which to judge 
rather than those in which supervision is failing. That there are hundreds of 
instances where supervision is working effectively is beyond any possible question. 
In fact, from the time that Horace Mann began his work in Massachusetts there 
has been a steadily growing tendency to put all sorts of schools under the control 
of central offices so that their work may be standardized and systematized. 

Later in the book the author demands that teachers shall be selected by a 
popular committee of citizens. Here again experience is abundant. The time 
was in the American school system when exactly this form of appointment of 
teachers was common, and there has been no want of evidence that such a 
system breaks down of its own weight. 

That there will be a better co-ordination of supervision and the judgment of 
the teaching staff there can be no question, but teachers will have to recognize 
that they are responsible to the public for a type of work which cannot be organ- 
ized without central agencies and without standardizing devices that thus far 
teachers’ federations have never been willing to consider. 

The example of England in this matter is well worth noting. The teachers 
have there organized a registration council which is a professional body created 
for the purpose of developing professional standards and preventing teachers 
from falling behind in their demands upon one another and upon all of 
the members of the profession. In other words, even if the teaching profession 
were freed from the type of supervision which has grown up in this country, 
it would be necessary for the sake of the profession to devise some new super- 
visory forms of organization. 


Religious education.—Books on various aspects of religious education are 
apparently being written in unusual numbers under the stimulus of the inter- 
church investigation of religious methods and Sunday school work, Two such 
books may be noted as appearing during the last month, 
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The first book! deals with the general problem of educational organization. 
Mr. Athearn, who is intimately connected with the general investigation being 
carried out at the present time in the field of religious education as one of its 
directors, has attempted a survey of the organization of our national educational 
system. He has brought into this little book references to all of the leading 
educational movements of the times. He has referred to the reorganization of the 
schools through the introduction of the junior high school. He has discussed 
the relation of the board of education to the people of the community and to the 
superintendent and teachers. He has commented on the scientific movement 
in education and on the tendencies to introduce industrial education. He has 
discussed briefly the reorganization of the curriculum. He advocates vigorously in 
one chapter the enactment of the Smith-Towner Bill for the creation of a federal 
department of education. All of this will serve to give to readers not ac- 
quainted with these movements at least the names of the movements and some 
notion of their meaning. 

The chief purpose of the book seems to be to advocate the organization of a 
national system of religious education. Various outlines are given of possible 
ways in which this can be accomplished. 

On the whole, the book will doubtless serve the purpose of exciting some 
discussion. It is not a book that will be of much service to technical groups 
acquainted with the facts of school organization and administration. It may be 
of some use to Sunday school teachers and others who are not in direct contact 
with these discussions. 

A second book? from the same publisher has a much less ambitious aim and 
deals with one particular aspect of the teaching problem. In this book the 
author has brought together some of the recommendations on story-telling that 
have been current in secular education for some time and has applied these to 
problems directly connected with the Sunday school. The book will be suggestive 
to Sunday school teachers and will lead to an improvement in the story-telling 
which is an important part of the Sunday school’s work. 


Advocacy of the public schools—The Atlantic Monthly has been publishing in a 
number of different forms discussions of the question whether the best education 
is provided by private schools or by the public schools. Mrs. Sharp’s paper 
which appeared in the Aflantic Monthly is reprinted in the form of a book® and 
is a strong plea for a democratic education through public schools. She advocates 
sending boys and girls to the public schools because of the contact which they 
will thus gain with all of the people in the community. She advocates the organi- 
zation of a curriculum in the public schools that shall be free from the domination 
of the higher institutions. She gives some indication of what she thinks this new 
curriculum ought to be in her advocacy of some kind of a course which will give 
children a knowledge of the country in which they live and of its institutions. 


1 WALTER Scott ATHEARN, A National System of Education. New York: George H. Doran Co., 1920. 
Pp. xi+132. $1.50. 

2 MarcArET W. Ecoieston, The Use of the Story in Religious Education. New York: George H. 
Doran Co., 1920. Pp. x+181. $1.50. 

3 DALLAS Lore SHARP, Palrons of Democracy. Boston: Atlantic Monthly Press, 1920. Pp. vii+57. 
$0.80. 
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An experiment in education.—The most interesting part of the Annual Re. 
port of the General Education Board' to teachers will be the pages devoted to a 
description of the Linccin School and its work. The General Education Board 
deals with public education at a number of points. The Delaware school survey 
and the surveys in Virginia and Alabama are examples of the general work car- 
ried out under the auspices of the General Education Board. The Board has 
also subsidized on a large scale, especially in the South, conferences and educa- 
tional activities which the public school system is not able to support. 

The part of the annual report devoted to the Lincoln School indicates that 
this institution is well under way and may be expected shortly to produce mate- 
rials that will be available for use throughout the schools of the country. One 
special item may be quoted as indicating a reform in organization which will 
undoubtedly be imitated in schools that have adequate resources to carry on 
similar work. 

“The variety of work undertaken requires a lengthened school day and alsoa 
lengthened school week. In addition to increased time for the classroom, time 
must be found for shopwork, cooking, library, gymnasium, and individual proj- 
ects of various kinds. The longer day, enlivened by such activities, is not only 
not objectionable, but is regarded as desirable by pupils as well as teachers. It 
seems clear that a shorter day of conventional character really makes more 
severe physical demands on pupils than does a longer day in which better distri- 
bution of work is secured. Therefore the intermediate classes remain in school 
until 3 P.m., junior and senior high-school pupils until 4 P.m., and, by special 
permission, sometimes even later. 

“A few illustrations may be cited of some of the|special work which the school 
isattempting. Ina densely populated city where open play space is not abundant, 
and in social and industrial situations where there is little real work for boys and 
girls on Saturday, the question has often arisen as to whether it would be possible 
and profitable to hold school for at least half a day on Saturday. The Lincoln 
School has for two years offered optional work to high-school and intermediate- 
grade pupils on Saturday mornings. A program is arranged for each Saturday and 
posted on the preceding Thursday. The program includes: (1) activities 
determined chiefly by the teacher in charge; (2) activities in which the teacher is 
present to assist and to supervise the work of the pupils; and (3) activities planned 
and conducted chiefly by the pupils themselves. Industrial arts, science, and 
physical education offer greater opportunity for Saturday work than other 
subjects. A study of the kind of work that can be profitably given in each subject 
and a closer correlation of Saturday work with the work of the regular school days 
are now being carried on. 

“The attendance gives some evidence of the interest which the pupils take in 
these activities, inasmuch as Saturday attendance is entirely optional—the only 
requirement being that when an activity is begun, the pupil must continue until it 
is finished, unless excused by the teacher in charge. The average percentage of 
Saturday attendance for each semester is 57 per cent, 48 per cent, and 42 per 
cent, respectively.”” [Pages 59 and 60.] 


New York: General Education Board. 


1 Annual Report of the General Education Board, 1918-1919. 
Pp. xiv+98. 
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Organizing a community.—There is a unique organization which has its 
headquarters in New York and is known as the National Social Unit Organiza- 
tion. It recently published a series of pamphlets! which can be secured by 
addressing the organization at the Metropolitan Tower, New York City. This 
series of pamphlets sets forth in some detail the way in which a community can 
be organized for purposes of improving the life of its people. The example of a 
section of Cincinnati is perhaps the most concrete illustration of the way in which 
a community can be organized. The doctors of this community constituted 
themselves into a committee to provide for the health of all of the people. 
They were able in this organized way to reach much more systematically all of 
the cases that needed help than was possible under the older method of individual 
competition between members of the profession. Not only so, but this committee 
on health was able to bring about certain public reforms in the sanitary conditions 
of the community which supplemented the work of the public health department 
and improved very materially the health of the families which were part of the 
social unit. 

What was done in the field of medicine was done in other fields also. The 
lawyers organized themselves so that they could give advice to all of the people in 
the community who needed help. Any ordinary community includes a great 
many people who do not know how to protect their rights and who become the 
prey to all sorts of social difficulties because of their ignorance. If the community 
wishes to have everybody treated well and at the same time to secure justice in 
such matters as payment of obligations and completion of contracts, it can secure 
this result through a joint effort of all of the people who are engaged in carrying 
on the legal operations of the community. 

Recreation is a third matter which needs to be systematized. There are 
commercial agencies that prey upon the desire of a community for recreation. If 
the community can get its desires for proper recreation realized in an organized 
way, the evils can readily be removed. 

These examples serve to show the purpose of the National Social Unit Organi- 
zation. Cities have grown so large that they are no longer social units, and the 
political subdivisions which mark off large communities at the present time are 
not social units. There will have to be a new type of organization for welfare 
purposes and for the purposes of care of the community’s interests. These 
will have to be worked out at first voluntarily and will later undoubtedly come 
to be parts of the machinery for the control of larger groups of people. The 
publications of the National Social Unit Organization show how this work is 
progressing as well as furnish examples of the success of the experiments that have 
been tried up to this time. 


The community center—An author who has had experience in organizing 
community centers in the rural districts of West Virginia has put his experience 
and suggestions into a form? which will serve the purposes of both communities 


1 Addresses delivered at the National Social Unit Conference, October 23-25, 1919. New York: 


National Social Unit Organization. 
2L. J. Hanrean, The Community Center. Teacher Training Series, edited by W. W. Charters. Bos- 


ton: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1920. Pp. ix+214. 
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and students of the problem. The book contains outlines of programs and sug- 
gestions of the way in which a center of this sort can carry on its work. The 
introductory chapters give an explanation of the meaning of the community- 
center movement and some account of the spread of this movement through the 
country. 

The form of treatment is very concrete and practical. The book is a useful 
supplement to the articles which have been written on this subject and the reports 
which have appeared in various quarters showing how the experiment is carried 
out in different localities. Bibliographies are attached to each of the chapters so 
that the literature on the subject will be easily accessible to the reader. 


Education of foreigners.—A very practical study of a problem in American- 
ization is contained in a bulletin’ published by the Bureau of Education. Pas- 
saic, New Jersey, is a city predominantly made up of foreigners. The facts are 
that 27 per cent of the male population are native born, 20 per cent are naturalized 
American citizens, and 53 per cent are foreign born and of voting age but not 
naturalized. These figures give some idea of the problem that confronts the city. 

It is perfectly evident from these figures that whatever is to be accomplished 
must be done through some form of adult education. Furthermore, this adult 
education must be given at hours which will be available in connection with the 
work of the factories in which these men are employed, and it must be organized 
in a form that will attract their interest and be wholly different in character from 
the kind of work that is given in the schools to children. 

The report calls attention to the fact that it is quite impossible to meet this 
situation by putting teachers who have worked all day in public schools into 
night schools where they give the last of their energies to this very difficult and 
serious undertaking. The report therefore recommends that there be organized 
a separate department of adult education with a staff and advisory council of 
its own and that this department develop courses for afternoon and evening espe- 
cially adapted to the training of this great community of foreigners. Especial 
emphasis is laid on the desirability of preparing teachers of the different nationali- 
ties to deal with the people of those nationalities. 


Survey of Memphis, Tennessee.—The various parts of the survey of Memphis, 
Tennessee,*? prepared by the Bureau of Education are appearing. Part IV deals 
with science; Part V, with music; Part VI, with industrial arts, home economics, 
and gardening; and Part VII, with health werk. The survey was referred to in 
the March issue of the Elementary School Journal which dealt with the summary 
of the whole survey. 


Vocational education.—The vice-chairman of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education has published under the title The Human Factor in Education a 


1 “The Problem of Adult Education in Passaic, New Jersey,” Bureau of Education Bulletin No 4, 1920. 
Washington: Department of the Interior. Pp. 26. 

2 “The Public School System of Memphis, Tennessee,” Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 50, 1919, 
Parts IV, *’, VI, and VII. Washington: Department of the Interior. Pp. 23, 74, 48, and 45. 

3 James PuHinneEy Munroe, The Human Factor in Education. New York: Macmillan Co., 1920. 
Pp. ix+317. $1.60. 
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vigorous plea for a broadening of the school curriculum with especial reference to 
the practical needs of students in vocational lines. Mr. Munroe has long been 
identified with the movement for the introduction of vocational courses into 
schools. He is]very critical of the present schools on the ground that they waste 
the time of pupils in useless drills.) His comments on this matter can be illus- 
trated by the following quotation: 

“Who really cares about long-hand writing when all real business today is 
done by shorthand and the typewriter? What is the use of drilling a boy who has 
cost the community $4,000 into becoming a fairly accurate adding machine when 
one can buy an absolutely accurate metal one for a hundred dollars? Why lay so 
much stress upon errand running when the telephone takes and returns all mes- 
sages? Why talk about learning all the ramifications of an industry when the 
main hope of business success is in becoming a first-rate specialist? Why even 
specify that the boy shall know how to wield a broom when the incorporated 
cleaning company will sweep the offices and sweep them well for far less money 
than even the wages of a greenhorn?’”’ [Pages 116 and 117.] 

Mr. Munroe’s idea of what ought to be accomplished in the schools is set 
forth in various chapters where he discusses the broader view which modern 
business is taking of life. He points out the fact that small business and small 
living are characteristic of an earlier generation and that at the present time life 
moves at a much more rapid rate than ever before and those who are to cope 
with the problem must have a broad practical education. He describes the work 
of the Smith-Hughes board and the various experiments that have been under- 
taken in administering this broader course which he advocates. He calls atten- 
tion to the importance of the new movement in education for the manufacturer as 
well as for the individual. His attitude in these matters is illustrated in the 
following paragraph: 

“The first thing that a manufacturer would do with education, if he had the 
power, would be to make it real, immediate and interesting to the growing child 
and youth. The schoolmaster has a great deal to say about the doctrine of 
interest and about apperception, but in most schools there is neither any atmos- 
phere of interest nor any genuine connection between the school tasks and the 
child’s apperceptive experience. It is only for a very short time that the school 
can hold the child at all, and from the point of view of a business man, it is a 
wicked waste that this short time should not be made as fruitful as is possible. 
And common sense teaches that the only way in which to render it fruitful is to 
make the school period interesting, to see that its subject-matter is comprehensi- 
ble, and to place before the child, as far as possible, a visible and understandable 
aim for the work that he is told to do. Make it interesting, simple and with a 
definite objective, and there is almost no limit to the amount of work that one 
can get out of even the commonplace child; and that work will be secured with far 
less mental and physical fatigue, on the part of both pupil and teacher, than 
under the methods that now hold in most public and private schools.” [Pages 
172 and 173.] 

In the later chapters of the book where Mr. Munroe discusses the administra- 
tive steps that are necessary in order to realize the aims which he has laid down he 
advocates a year of national service for all young people, this year to be devoted 
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to types of activities which shall serve the community and will at the same time 
give the individual preparation for his later life. 

Anyone who is interested in the present federal movement for the introduc- 
tion of vocational education will get a view of Mr. Munroe’s attitude and probably 
the attitude of the whole board through a study of these chapters. It is interest- 
ing to note that Mr. Munroe’s view, while critical of the schools, is on the whole 
optimistic about the possibility of reorganizing these schools without abandoning 
them. There has been some evidence from time to time that the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education is willing to support a movement toward the separation 
of the schools into academic schools on the one side and vocational institutions on 
the other. Such a separation of schools would, in the minds of many students of 
the problem, be most harmful to the American system, and it is a relief to find that 
Mr. Munroe is moving in the direction of a general reorganization of the social and 
educational scheme rather than in the direction of a violent separation between 
the schools that teach general subjects and those that are to provide for vocational 
education. 

There is, however, in the book, in spite of this tendency to deal with the whole 
problem, a tone of unsparing criticism of the schools which leaves in the mind 
of the reader some doubt whether amalgamation of the academic schools with 
the vocational schools can really be brought about on the basis suggested by 
Mr. Munroe. There is such an utter scorn of everything that might be called gen- 
eral intellectual training that one feels after reading the book that it is necessary to 
review once more the justification for the fundamental subjects in order to give 
them their proper place in the broad scheme of education which Mr. Munroe 
advocates but frequently leaves out of his thinking in his enthusiasm for voca- 
tional training. 


II. CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED DURING 
THE PAST MONTH 


GENERAL EDUCATIONAL METHOD, HISTORY, 
THEORY, AND PRACTICE 


ADAMSON, JOHN WILLIAM. A Short History of Education. London, England: 
Cambridge University Press, 1919. Pp. xi+371. $4.00. 

Annual Report of the General Education Board, 1918-1919. New York: General 
Education Board. Pp. xiv+98. 

ATHEARN, WALTER Scott. A National System of Education. New York: George 
H. Doran Co., 1920. Pp. xi+132. $1.50. 

CLow, FREDERICK R. Principles of Sociology with Educational Applications. 
Brief Course Series in Education, edited by Paul Monroe. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1920. Pp. xiv+436. $1.80. 

GEHRKENS, Kart WILSON. An Introduction to School Music Teaching. Boston: 
C. C. Birchard & Co., 1919. Pp. vi+132. 

HANIFAN, L. J. The Community Center. Teacher Training Series, edited by W. 

W. Charters. Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1920. Pp. ix+214. 
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Munrok, JAMES PoinNey. The Human Factor in Education. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1920. Pp. ix+317. $1.60. 

Nineteenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education. Part I, 
“New Materials of Instruction,”’ pp. 194, $1.10; Part IJ, ‘Classroom Prob- 
lems in the Education of Gifted Children,” by Theodore S. Henry, pp. 125, 
$1.00. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1920. 

SHarp, Dattas Lore. Patrons of Democracy. Boston: Atlantic Monthly 
Press, 1920. Pp. viit+57. $0.80. 


B. BOOKS PRIMARILY FOR ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


BowMAN, FLORENCE L. Britain in the Middle Ages. London, England: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1919. Pp. x+103. $0.90. 

Children’s Catalog Supplement, 1916-19. Compiled by Corinne Bacon. New 
York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1919. Pp. 108. $0.60. 

DemiInGc, ALHAMBRA G. Nonsense Rhymes and Animal Stories. Chicago: 
Beckley-Cardy Co., 1919. Pp. 62. $0.50. 

Frora, MARGARET. Animal-Land Children. Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Co., 
1919. Pp. 128. $0.55. 

SmitH, LAuRA ROUNTREE. The Like-To-Do Stories. Chicago: Beckley-Cardy 
Co., 1920. Pp. 136. $0.55. 

STONE, JoHN C., and MILLIs, JAMES F. New Stone-Millis Arithmetics. Primary, 
pp. xiv+257; Intermediate, pp. xiv-+282; Advanced, pp. xiv+321. Chicago: 
Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 1920. 


C. BOOKS PRIMARILY FOR HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


CoESTER, ALFRED. Cuentos dela América Espanola. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1920. 
Pp. vii+236. $0.96. 

DENSMORE, HiraAM D. General Botany. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1920. Pp. xii+ 
459. $2.96. 

DICKENS, CHARLES. Barnaby Rudge. Edited by Leon H. Vincent. New York: 
Gregg Publishing Co., 1919. Pp. 881. $1.00. 

GuGLE, Marie. Modern Junior Mathematics. Book One, pp. ix+222, $0.80; 
Book Two, pp. xiv-+239, $0.90. New York: Gregg Publishing Co., 1920. 
Hopkins, FLORENCE M. Guides for the Use of Reference Books. Detroit, 
Michigan: The Willard Co., 479 Sixth Street, 1919. $0.25 per pamphlet; 

11 pamphlets in series. 
Huxley, THomas HENRY. Autobiography and Essays. Edited by Brander 
Matthews. New York: Gregg Publishing Co., 1919. Pp. 276. $0.67. 
Knicut, EpGar W. ‘The Academy Movement in the South.’’ Reprinted from 
the High School Journal. Chapel Hill, North Carolina: University of North 
Carolina. Pp. 58. $0.50. 

MarciaL Dorapo, CaroLina. Primeras Lecturas en Espanol. Boston: Ginn & ~ 
Co., 1920. Pp. xii+225. $0.96. 

MicHAupD, Récis. Scénes et Récits de la Grande Guerre. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co., 1920. Pp. xi+187. $0.80. 
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ParGMENT, M. S. Exercices Francais. . Premiére Partie, pp. ix+218, $0.80; 
Deuxiéme Partie, pp. ix+253, $1.00. New York: Macmillan Co., 1920. 
Tower, Wituis E., Smita, CHARLES H., TurToN, CHARLES M., and Cops, 
Tuomas D. Physics. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., 1920. Pp, 
xv+492. $1.35. 

Wison-GreEN, A., editor. La Grande Guerre: Récits de Combattants. London, 
England: Cambridge University Press, 1919. Pp. xiii+182. $1.25. 


D. PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
AND SIMILAR MATERIAL IN PAMPHLET FORM 
Recent issues of the Bureau of Education: 

Bulletin No. 50, 1919—The Public School System of Memphis, Tennessee, 
Parts II, III, V, and VII. 

Bulletin No. 54, 1919—The Schools of Austria-Hungary. 

Bulletin No. 58, 1919—Commercial Engineering. 

Bulletin No. 78, 1919—Schools and Classes for the Blind, 1917-1918. 

Bulletin No. 2, 1920—Monthly Record of Current Educational Publications. 

Bulletin No. 4, 1920—The Problem of Adult Education in Passaic, New 
Jersey. 

Bulletin No. 5, 1920—Monthly Record of Current Educational Publications, 


E. MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 
Addresses delivered at the National Social Unit Conference, October 23-25, 1919, 
New York: National Social Unit Organization. 
ASLAN, KEvorK. Armenia and the Armenians. Translated by Pierre Crabités. 


New York: Macmillan Co., 1920. Pp. xxix+138. 
EGGLESTON, MARGARET W. The Use of the Story in Religious Education. New 
York: George H. Doran Co., 1920. Pp. x+181. $1.50. 
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"Announcing the Publication 


THE CHADSEY- SPAIN READERS 


Dr. Charles E. Chindsey and Charles 1; Spain 


The Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth books are being published 
this Spring. The lower grade books will_follow. later. 


These readers are “out of the rut.” per cent of the material i is. sewe-anit of it copy- 
fighted—so that it is safe to say that there ik less “duplication” than in any similar collection.’ 
The selections are entirely within the comprehension of the’ pupil. They are the outgrowth of 
modern life are of to Consequently. they are 
especially we, pted to t reading. roughly American and giving special atténtion to 
the social demand of the times; they meet adequately the requirements of ied teaching. . 
They form : a happy combination of literature, child interest, and broad educational content. 


Write for an announcement pamphlet 


THE CENTURY Co. 


2126 Prairie Avenue 353 Fourth Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois us New York Citv 


| FREE REGISTRATION Public School 
CLARK AGENCY Methods 


EVERY Office WORKS for every regi , | A Normal School on Your Desk 
‘No Advance Fee—We Take the k by 
and: the Best-known ing Authorities. 
Van Street TORE is the only complete profes- 
BALTIMORE, MD. ks sional help that has ever been 
110-112 E. Lexington Street prepared for the exclusive use of 
MO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. teachers. Daily, weekly and monthly 
SPOKANE. lesson. plans, together with methods, 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. devices. and material, are furnished 
for evéry grade from ‘the kindergarten 
ie to and including the eighth. This. work 
‘ is especially helpful to. superinten- 
; dents when outlining their courses of 
ALBE RT s study. Every grade teacher and. 
j have access to this 
Teacher’s Agency | See page 76, Sept. 1918, The Elemen- 
Jackson Blvd. Chicago. tary School Journal 
34 years of conservative management. Latest Fequest we to send to 
and best known. Our booklet, “TEACHING AS teacher or superintendert our thirty-ax page 
BUSINESS” with new chapters on “Fore- brochure, pos 
color from 


cast” and other i important topics sent FREE. |. studies and beau 
work itself. 


Pils Ave.,. New York Symeo Building, Denver | \School Methods Co. Inc. 
Preyton Building, Spokane ~ 104 S. Chicago 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOR 
MATHEMATICS 


y William Ledley Vosburgh, Boston Normal School, am 
Frederick William Gentleman, late Instructor in the Mecham 
ics Arts High School, Boston. Under the general editorship am 
Professor HEDRICK, 


SECOND COURSE 1.20 


The appearance of the Third Course completes the publicatiog 
of a new mathematical series which every junior high schogl 
teacher ought to know. 


Communities that believe in the junior high school idea ama 
not satisfied with the traditional succession of mathematical 
subjects—arithmetic, algebra, geometry, with side excursiogi™ 
into trigonometry and commercial arithmetic; neither are theyam 
reconciled to a mathematical hodge podge in which these ingreaa™ 
dients are inextricably mixed. They want a maximum of con 
relation and a minimum of obliteration. j 


Vosburgh and Gentleman present all aspects of mathemati 
cal study in an orderly manner; yet the basic idea of the.cours® 
is to-enable-the pupil to acquire a working appreciation Om 
all the quantitative phases of his environment. 


The Macmillan Company 4 


New York Boston Chicago | 
Dallas \. Atlanta San Francise@ 


BANTA PUOLIOMING COMPANY, MAN 
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